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In asking myself what would naturally be expected at this 
time from one in my position, I have been led to think that no 
subjects could be more appropriate to the occasion than these : 
the necessity now laid upon ministers of studying the Bible, 
and the kind of study which the book and the times demand. 
I shall thus, first endeavor to express my appreciation of the 
importance of the interests entrusted to me, and then attempt 
to sketch the manner in which that trust should be administered. 

There has never been a time when the Bible was so widely, 
so deeply, and so profitably studied as it is to-day. The 
spread, the thoroughness, and the success of this study are in 
no small degree the result of the method employed—the Baco- 
nian, the inductive method. The inductive study of the Bible 
has been developing rapidly during the last fifty years, along 
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four distinct lines, which I may call, in the order of their 
succession, the critical, the theological, the scientific, and the 
popular. All four lines are vigorously pursued to-day, but 
the last, the inductive study of the Scriptures by the people, is 
the most recent and least advanced. 

I. The elementary principles of inductive Hermeneutics 
were set forth in part, more than a century ago by Semler and 
Ernesti, but they were first elaborated and extensively applied 
in the controversy begun fifty years later by Baur and the 
Tuebingen school. The vigorous attack of these scholars upon 
the authenticity and genuineness of many of the New Testa- 
ment writings, and the novel picture which they drew of the 
early history of the church, aroused conservative theologians 
to a stout resistance and gave a powerful impulse to keen and 
careful study of the scriptures by both parties. Most of the 
extreme positions once occupied by the assailants have now 
been abandoned. As a school of criticism, that of Tuebingen 
has ceased to exist; and while the conflict still rages over the 
later Pauline epistles and the Gospel of John, yet the weight 
of argument now accumulated on the conservative side, and 
the number and eminence of its adherents, seem to augur the 
essential reéstablishment of the canon, in the near future. 
Meanwhile the whole field of biblical study has bloomed under 
cultivation by the inductive method, and attested anew the 
advantage which ultimately accrues to the truth of God from 
the assaults of criticism. The Bible, divested of all a@ priori 
judgments in its favor, has been made to plead its cause by the 
inductive method before the bar of the critics, with the result 
of revealing in the sacred word a beauty and a strength before 
unknown. Man’s work will not thus bear the microscope. 

II. The conservative side of the Tuebingen controversy 
developed the theological line of inductive biblical study. Not 
only the results of exegesis, but through these the scriptural 
bases of theology and church history were called in question. 
Hence it was necessary that these should be reéxamined in the 


light of the inductive method, and the superstructure in all _ 


departments, made to correspond to the biblical foundation. 
When we add to this, that the critics not obscurely aimed at 
the elimination of the supernatural element from the person 
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and work of Christ and from the history of his church, it 
becomes clear that practical theology, the theology of the 
preacher and the pastor had to take a biblical direction, in 
self-defence. Thus may be roughly sketched the reasons for 
the general falling back upon the Bible which characterizes all 
departments of theology at the present day. The evidences of 
this movement are all about us. Notice how a synthetic, 
organic, and biblical theology is replacing an analytic, abstract, 
and metaphysical system. How vastly of late the theologian 
has gained in diffidence and modesty in contemplating the 
silences of Scripture, instead of filling up the gaps with his own 
speculations until they fairly ran over! Mark how much more 
study is given to the first century of church history and its 
connections with the second, than to any other period. As for 
Homiletics let us glance at one of its latest and best utterances :* 
The scriptural key note is struck at the very beginning, 
“a sermon is an oral address to the popular mind, upon 
religious truth as contained in the christian scriptures.” A lit- 
tle further on we find one hundred pages devoted to “the 
text,” full of suggestions which really belong to Hermeneutics, 
and still later we may read an admirable chapter on expository 
preaching. 

But indeed, the movement of religious thought which has 
now so exalted exegesis and so impelled church history, theol- 
ogy, and homiletics to seek their materials in the careful study 
of the Scriptures springs from deeper sources. Negatively, it is 
the natural result of the inquiring spirit of theage. The Bible 
claims to describe the fundamental facts on which historical 
Christianity is built. Hence our age which digs round all the 
old foundations must subject the Scriptures to a severe scrutiny. 
Positively, this movement of religious thought is a revival of 
our faith, bringing once more to the front the formal principle 
of the Reformation and of Protestantism—the sole and supreme 
authority of the Scriptures. From both the negative and the 
positive sides we may expect similar good results, for both are 
trying to employ the peculiar weapon of cur age, the inductive 
method, in the search for the truth. 


*The Theory of Preaching, by Prof. Austin Phelps, N. Y. C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1881. 
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III. The way in which inductive biblical study has been 
developing from scientific sources is chiefly by the gradual 
accumulation of facts which bear upon statements in the Bible. 
A cheap and popular little book published in England has a 
table of contents which is suggestive in this connection.* The 
geography, geology, meteorology, botany, and zodlogy of the 
Holy Land are first treated. Ethnology and archeology follow ; 
and the latter, under the title “‘The Bible and the Monuments,” 
embraces discoveries in the history, chronology, language, and 
customs of the peoples of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, 
Syria, and Phoenicia. Thus from all quarters light has been 
focused upon the Bible by every science, but the places of 
honor must be given to a criticism of manuscripts now putting 
into our hands a text of the New Testament which may be 
trusted as a very close approximation to the original word, and 
to a philology of Hebrew and especially of Greek which in the 
departments of grammar and lexicography has endowed us 
with power to reach with confidence that grammatical under- 
standing of the Scriptures without which, as Melanchthon said, 
their theological comprehension is impossible. 

IV. With all the lights of criticism, theology and scientific 
knowledge thus turned upon the inductive study of the Bible, 
what wonder that there has begun a popular movement in the 
same direction. This movement in our churches and Sunday 
schools is not old, yet it is already strong. The zeal for philo- 
sophical theology whieh used to possess the laity, especially in 
New England, is being replaced by a zeal for the study of 
God's Word. Signs of the mass and momentum of the move- 
ment are not wanting. Such are the great popularity of Bible 
classes, though held on a week day, Mr. Meredith’s in Boston, 
for instance; the innumerable multitude of weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly periodicals devoted in great part to the exposi- 
tion of Sunday school lessons, and most of all, the world wide 
adoption of the International Lessons, not by reason of their 
intrinsic excellence, but because of their convenience as & 
rallying point for all aids to Biblical study, and as conse- 
quently a great help in managing the Sunday school with 


* Aids to the student of the Holy Bible. London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1881. 
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cheapness and efficiency. Besides these signs there is another, 
itself an effect of the enormous increase of Bible study, and 
destined to be beyond all the rest a mighty factor in teaching to 
the people the inductive study of God’s Word. We have 
only just begun to feel its power, but it is working a most 
salutary change in the popular view of the Bible, and its work 
is destined to increase enormously. I refer to the New Re- 
vision, of which it is true we have as yet only the New Testa- 
ment, and that only for a year past, and yet we can already 
forecast its mighty influence for good. 

For the popular mind is passing through a curious transi- 
tion of opinion on the subject of the Bible. It may be called 
a transition from the superstitious view of the Scriptures to 
that of common-sense, and common-sense leads to inductive 
Bible study. The root of the superstitious view of the Bible 
is a gross literalism founded on the mistaken doctrine of Verbal 
Inspiration and applied to the Authorized Version. 

We often hear instances of it in which the meaning of in- 
dividual words is dwelt upon entirely against their real con- 
nection. A preacher in England discoursing on Isa. xxxviii. 
14, is reported to have said that God’s care never left His 
servants ; even after death he would preside over their obse- 
quies, as he did for Moses of old, for does not the prophet cry, 
“O Lord I am oppressed ; undertake for me.” And to my own 
knowledge a worthy divine in Massachusetts not long ago 
preached on Ps, viii. 4, “ What is man that thou art mindful of 
him,” and dwelt on the idea that God’s mind was full of man ! 
But the worst instance of such literalism for which I can 
vouch, and which forsook sense utterly, was the utterance of a 
layman in Eastern Massachusetts. Gen. i. 2 had evidently 
impressed him as peculiarly forcible, for he testified in prayer 
meeting, that he had not used tobacco for ten years in any 
“form or void.” Another aspect of the superstitious use of the 
Bible is the virtue supposed to inhere in “ reading a chapter.” 
Many people regularly read a chapter every morning, or morn- 
ing and evening. Rightly observed, such a habit is a constant 
refreshment and delight. But a great many people simply 
conscientiously plod through it, and if you ask them at noon 
what the morning chapter contained, they will be unable to 
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recall it. In the words of another, “their daily devotional 
reading is largely routine; they estimate its value, often, by 
the quantity read rather than by the thoughts appropriated.’”* 
To many such people the mere perfunctory reading, that is, 
mechanically glancing over, or even uttering, the words, is 
meritorious. They number their verses as a Catholic tells his 
beads, and the chapter of greater or less length is their vari- 
able rosary. Thus Bible reading, one of the greatest of privi- 
leges, being practiced as an opus operatum, a good work, 
becomes a mere superstition. More superstitious is the prac- 
tice once widely prevalent, and not extinct to-day, of seeking 
oracles for guidance by opening the Bible at random. Do not 
even the Mohammedans the same with the Koran? 

The New Revision is doing great service in breaking up this 
superstitious literalism. But it is often rewarded with denun- 
ciation. Anold sailor in Bangor recently complained to me, that 
some of us had got a new chart (the Revision), describing, as it 
seemed to him, a new port, but that according to his convice- 
tion, all who sailed by that chart would make soul-shipwreck. 
The absurd and sentimental objections often made to the New 
Revision, ignoring that truth and not novelty is its aim, show 
traces of similar superstition ; and the manifest suspicion with 
which the fearless application of the inductive method to the 
Scriptures is watched, as though it were sacrilege, springs from 
the same source. In front of the high altar of Santa Maria 
Sopra Minerva in Rome is a marble statue of the Saviour, by 
Michael Angelo. But, in fancied reverence, some one has 
marred the noble form with tawdry metal drapery, and fast- 
ened a large bronze halo to the back of the head, thus render- 
ing the whole figure painful and grotesque. Even so, with 
pious intent, good people have overlaid the Scriptures with the 
superstitious marks of a misplaced reverence, which have dis- 
guised and distorted the Divine Artist’s work. 

But all these things are passing away. Superstition and 
suspicion change to wonder and delight as the meaning is 
evolved from the words of the Bible, and exalted to its own 
supremacy. If the ministry is equal to the demands of the 
occasion, the people will soon be led out into the light of God's 


* Prof. Austin Phelps, l. c., p. 87. 
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truth, and will realize that the Bible is above all a revelation. 
The ministers it is, who stand between all the forces of criti- 
cism, science, and theology concentrated on the Bible, and the 
people struggling out of the misleading superstitions I have 
mentioned into the new day of Bible study. The ministers 
must lead, guide, and control this movement in the direction of 
Bible study, or they will be trodden under foot in the rush for 
the bread of life like the unbelieving lord by the famished in- 
habitants of Samaria. 

How can the ministers lead this tremendous movement 
towards the study of the Bible? Manifestly by becoming 
able and earnest Bible students themselves. For this they 
must be grounded in thorougk scholarship and built up in the 
method of applying the inductive principles of exegesis to the 
Scriptures, and then they must use the training, thus acquired, 
in ways which the seminary cannot prescribe, since they depend 
upon circumstances. 

So I come to the second part of my subject: the kind of 
study which the book and the times demand. 

I. The Scriptures must be read and studied in the original 
Hebrew and Greek, It is true that many texts in the New Testa- 
ment which used to make prominent illustrations under this 
head, have been corrected by the New Revision, and in two or 
three years the same will probably be true of the Old Testa- 
ment. Still the chief arguments remain unchanged. They 
are all comprised in “the hecessary inferiority of translations 
(especially of the Bible), to their originals.”* 

1. Languages as old as the Hellenistic Greek of the New Tes- 
tament and still more, as the Old Testament Hebrew and Chaldee 
necessarily move in a circle of ideas, and in a sphere of the 
development of thought, at a great distance from modern views. 
It is utterly impossible to understand, and habituate oneself to, 
such phases and forms of thought without studying them in 
their ipsissima verba, in their original languages. 

2. But we have not only to enter an ancient range of ideas, 
we have also to strip off in many cases a luxuriant growth of 
modern ideas which have twined themselves round every 
notable verse in the Bible. These ideas have associated them- 


* Cf. Archbp. Trench on Revision, chap. ii. 
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selves in our minds, for the most part exclusively with the 
English version of those texts. When we approach the orig- 
inal Hebrew and Greek we find in them an unworn freshness 
and a freedom from prepossessions, which make an impartial 
judgment as to their contents immeasurably easier than with 
the familiar English words. 

8. Bible languages differ wholly from ours not only in 
thought but in composition and structure, and this often ren- 
ders translations necessarily inadequate. For instance, Hebrew 
has about ten times as many roots to one-tenth the number of 
words compared with English. That is, it has relatively one 
hundred times as many roots. Therefore it is enormously rich 
in synonyms. “It has fifty-five words for destroy, sixty for 
break, seventy-four for take.”"* If you wish to obtain an idea of 
the difficulties of adequate translation, just try to distinguish 
seventy-four different shades of meaning in the idea of lo take. 

4. Every one knows that feeiing is harder to translate than 
fact, oratory than narrative, poetry than prose, passion than 
platitude. Add to this that divine thoughts ever soar above 
even their fittest expression in human words. And then let 
us remember that in many important parts of the Bible we do 
not find its language under the normal pressure of ordinary 
intercourse, but strained to its greatest tension and taxed to its 
utmost resources to express feelings which are well nigh un- 
utterable, and thoughts under the weight of which the strong- 
est words bend almost to breaking. The attempt to translate 
a language thus transfigured with the fire of God, seems almost 
like trying to measure the heat of the burning bush with an 
earthly pyrometer. 

5. For what is translation? A word most fitly translated is 
like a flower transplanted into a new climate. Though it 
flourishes under the new conditions, yet there are generally 
subtle changes in the habit of its growth, the shade of its color, 
the luxuriance of its productiveness, the character of its per- 
fume. Some of these will alter, even when it is the very same 
flower. But often the exotic will not live under alien skies. 
So the exact counterpart of the word cannot be found, and 

* Prof. C. A. Briggs in ‘‘God’s Word Man’s Light and Guide.” Am. 
Tract Soc. N. Y. 1877. p. 54. 
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then its nearest relation or representative must be taken. We 
speak of May-flowers and robins, though our migratory thrush 
is utterly different from the English robin, and our trailing 
arbutus has nothing in common with “the hawthorn buds that 
ope in the month of May,” which gave their name to the pil- 
grim bark. Words bear translation often no better than birds 
and flowers, so that it is impossible for a man to know (what 
every minister ought to know) the deepest, truest meaning of 
the Bible, if he trusts to any translation, however good. He is 
certain to trip sometimes, he is likely to be often mistaken, 
and he can never be sure he is right. 

Illustrations in particular crowd upon us. I will select a few. 

A. The scope of a word. The Greek Psyche (¢uvy#) has a 
range which includes the meanings soul and life. Therefore 
it cannot be adequately translated in such passages as Mark 
viii. 86, 37, For what doth it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and forfeit his psyche? For what should a man give in 
exchange for his psyche? So the word Paraclete, used four 
times of the Holy Spirit (Jno. xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7) and 
once of Christ (1 Jno. ii. 1) never means Com/orter, i. e. Consoler, 
but should always be translated Advocate (as it is in 1 Jno. ii. 
1). Even the original meaning of Comforter, which comes 
through the Latin, i. e. Strengthener, is founded on a mistransla- 
tion of the Greek.* 

B. Emphasis of the Greek. I once heard a celebrated 
preacher discourse on James ii. 14, when he made the main 
point of his sermon by reading the text thus: What doth it 
profit, my brethren, though a man SAY he hath faith, and have 
not works? Can faith save him? His Greek Testament ought 
to have shown him that the emphasis was not on say, but on 
faith, the kind of faith, dead faith, not the mere profession, as 
the Revision shows with its “can that faith save him?” 
This preacher was as really distorting scripture by his neg- 
lect of the Greek, as an illiterate man by his faulty  elocu- 
tion, who read 1 Kings xiii. 27, Saddle Me—THE ass. And 
they saddled him. And being told that was wrong, corrected 
it thus: Saddle me the ass. And they saddled HIM. 

C. The force of a distinction. The distinction between the 


* Bp. Lightfoot on Revision (Dr. Schaff’s Am. Ed.), p. 58 sq. 
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devil and his subordinate demons was introduced by Wiclif, but 
has not survived in any other English translation; which is to 
be regretted, as the difference is real and important. Luke vi. 36. 
Be (literally become) ye merciful even as your Father is merci- 
ful. “The original expresses the distinction between the im- 
perfect effort (of man) and the eternal attribute (of God).”* 

D. The foree of a figure. Our language has no place for 
“the lip of the sea,” “the mouths of the sword,” (Heb. xi. 12, 
34), and it would have been as well to leave out “ the calves of 
the lips,” (Hos. xiv. 2).¢ Only in the original can such figures 
be fully grasped. In 1 Pet. v. 5, Gird yourselves with hu- 
mility, the word gird has a fulness of meaning which may be 
thus roughly paraphrased, put on as the white garment of the 
slave, humility. 

E. The force of a historical allusion. Matt. v. 22. And 
whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of the hell of fire. 
Without reading both Greek and Hebrew it is impossible to 
recognize under this “fool” the Mdré (M@pe) of the Greek, 
and under that, one ef the Mdrim of Numbers xx. 10, the 
rebels (ODN), and so to realize that it was for the word in 
which he called the children oi Israel rebels that Moses was 
shut out from the promised land. 

F. There is a large class of passages where the English is 
ambiguous while the original is not. One or two examples 
must suffice. 

(John xvii. 11, 12): Holy Father keep them in thy name which 
thou hast given me. . . . While I was with them I kept them in 
thy name which thou hast given me. I suppose most English 
readers imagine that this means the disciples whom thou hast 
given me. But in both verses it is thy name which thou hast 
given me. (John i. 51): Ye shall see the heaven opened and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man. 
I have heard expositions of this which seemed to identify 
Christ with the ladder of Jacob’s dream to which there is 
evident allusion. But the Greek shows that Christ cannot 
possibly figure as the ladder, but only as at its foot, its point 
of contact with the earth. 

* Archbp. Trench on Revision (Dr. Schaff’s Am. Ed.), p. 28. 
+ Ibid., p. 76. 
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But perhaps it may be said: let ministers with small He- 
brew and less Greek find these things in their commentaries. 
Then the answer is easy. 

(1.) Few ministers can afford a large enough selection of the 
best commentaries to tell them these things and it is just those 
who most need them who can for obvious reasons least afford 
them. 

(2.) The very best commentaries are most of them unintel- 
ligible to the man who does not know as much Hebrew and 
Greek as he is likely to acquire in the Seminary, many of 
them being in French, German, or Latin besides. 

(3.) If such a student can supply himself with “ Commen- 
taries for English readers,” some of which are very good, he 
must live in servile dependence on them for all he can learn, 
They can give him results of interpretation, but they cannot 
really make clear to him the reasons which favor one view 
rather than another, and if they could, he could not compre- 
hend them, much less decide for himself. 

(4.) Finally he cannot go a step beyond the commentaries 
in his approach to God’s Word. And to any one who 
knows the fresh suggestiveness of the Greek and the 
Hebrew, this tether which allows only of grazing within the 
scope of his commentator’s wisdom, instead of all over the 
field of God’s Word, will sufficiently indicate exclusion from 
many a rich pasture. 

II. I now come to another point. The sacred text must be sub- 
jected toa grammatical, that is a literal interpretation. ‘“ Under- 
stand,” says William Tyndale, “that Scripture hath but one 
sense and that the literal sense. That is the root and ground 
of all, whereunto if thou cleave, thou canst never err; and if 
thou leave the literal sense, thou canst not but go out of the 
way.”* : 

Of this sense the grammar and the lexicon are the interpre- 
ters and they need to be most diligently consulted by the 
student, before a commentary is opened at all. 

The grammatical interpretation is supplemented by the his- 
torical which endeavors to give the words their original set- 
ting of time, place, person, and circumstances. In the 


* Obedience of a Christian Man. Parker Ed., p. 304. 
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Protestant churches, the sole validity of the grammatico-his- 
torical interpretation is now in theory at least generally con- 
ceded. The three- or four-fold canon of exegesis current 
among the Fathers and the schoolmen is universally repudi- 
ated by all who accept the Reformation. Therefore our time 
need not be spent in directly inculcating these principles, but 
rather in the consideration of two practical corollaries from 


them. 

(1.) Read the Scriptures for information. This may seem a 
very commonplace rule, but it is one very seldom observed in 
its purity. No other book is the victim of so many prejudices 
as the Bible. Men habitually approach it with all kinds of 
preconceived ideas, which they seek and are disposed to find 
in teachings of Scripture. And so men have quoted the 
Bible in favor of despotism and democracy, slavery and eman- 
cipation, moderate drinking and total abstinence, besides 
adducing. it to bolster up all shades of theological opinion 
ever held on either side of every controversy since Christian 
theology began to shape itself. In such cases the Bible may 
lean to one side rather than to the other, but it always really 
states the truth which underlies the claims of both parties. 
Take the Temperance question for instance. The Bible 
does not countenance the denunciation of alcoholic beverages 
as such, apart from their abuse, nor do I find in it a hint of 
the existence in Bible times of an unintoxicating wine. Nor 
is total abstinence anywhere directly taught. The Bible allows 
only such a use of wine as shall never become abuse of it, 
and requires such a love of others as shal] make their sobriety 
and safety equally a matter of solicitude with our own. Now 
if we apply these principles to our own time and circum- 
stances we need seek no better argument for total abstinence 
from intoxicating beverages than they afford. ‘“ Jf meat make 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for evermore, that I make 
not my brother to stumble” (I. Cor. viii. 13) is a much more com- 
prehensive and irresistible text for total abstinence, than 
“ Look not upon the wine when it is red.” To learn to read the 
Scriptures for information is not an easy attainment, but it is 
one at which every minister should specially aim. The New 
Revision is a great help in this direction in so far as its phrase- 
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ology differs from the Authorized Version. But the Greek 
New Testament and the Hebrew Old Testament carefully 
studied with grammar and lexicon will best supply the mate- 
rials of Biblical knowledge. If we seek for God’s message to 
us in the Bible we shall find it. 

(2.) The second corollary which I wish to make is this: 
treat the Scriptures fairly. If God has given a message to man 
in the Scriptures it is not for the minister to obscure, alter, or 
dilute it. When I say, treat the Scriptures fairly, I mean, in- 
terpret their language precisely as you would if it were the 
language of any other book of like nature, style, and tendency. 
Interpret the Bible as fairly as a doctor does his authorities on 
the theory and practice of medicine, and as the lawyer does 
his revised statutes and his law books in studying them. If 
the doctor and the lawyer in the pew hear the minister draw- 
ing from a Scripture passage an inference which that passage 
will not bear, they regard him as a quack and a special pleader, 
not as a wise physician of souls and a just expounder of God’s 
will. Our pulpits and even books of sermons abound in false 
exegesis, due to lack or neglect of Greek and Hebrew. To 
take a prominent instance. The first sermon in a recent vol- 
ume by a great preacher, a discourse on the candle of the Lord, 
is based on an indefensible explanation of Prov. xx. 
27. I once heard a well-known Christian worker tell a body 
of theological students that he never could understand Phil. 
ii. 12, until the thought struck him who is your salvation ?— 
Christ. So the verse means “ work out Christ with fear and 
trembling for it is God that worketh in you,” ete. I only wonder 
he did not make full use of his absurd exegesis by adding 
that thus the verse supplies an argument for Christ's deity. 
Work out Christ, for it is God, ete. 

Furthermore, the unfair use of a scripture text imperils in 
the mind of the hearer the truths which that text is unfairly 
used to sustain. If he sees a preacher build an arch of scrip- 
tural proofs to sustain a doctrine or an application of truth and 
afterward finds one or more of those texts to contain no sub- 
stance to the point, the arch and the teaching based on it lie in 
ruins for him. If a layman were to hear a sermon preached 
from Job xix. 26, and though after my skin worms destroy this 
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body yet in my flesh shall I see God on the resurrection of the 
body, for which doctrine it used to be a standard text, and 
afterwards should discover that in the original that verse 
does not support the doctrine at all, but refers distinctly to a 
disembodied existence ; would it be singular if he thought the 
resurrection of the body an ill-founded dogma. 

One of the principal causes of the unfair treatment of Scrip- 
ture is neglect of the context. Thus (Matt. vii. 14) For nar- 
row is the gate, and straitened the way that leadeth unto life and 
Jew be they that find it, was explained by the Reformers to mean 
that the saved should be few in all time. But the context 
and the answer of Jesus to the question Lord, are they few 
that be saved? (Luke xiii. 23) show that Christ was referring 
to the historical state of things at the moment, not to any ver- 
dict for all time. 

Rom. xiv. 23, Whatsoever is not of faith is sin has been 
a standard text for total depravity, from Augustine down, 
The context shows that the conduct of Christians alone is 
under consideration. But I have recently read in a religious 
periodical a much worse application of this text. The writer 
ventured to assert that to attend concerts, lectures and the like, 
not directly religious in character was\wrong, because “ what- 
soever is not of faith is sin.” Of course’ what the apostle means 
is, that concerning which a ChristiatY doubts if he can do it con- 
sistently with his Christian faith, and then does it, recognizing 
that to do it is a break with his faith, that is sin. 

Thus a verse is so often treated as if it stood alone, that one 
is tempted to remind men that the division into chapters is the 
work of Hugo of St. Caro, the verse divisions in the New Tes- 
tament come from Robert Stephens, neither of whom was in- 
spired or infallible; and furthermore that there is only one 
book of aphorisms in the Bible, namely Proverbs. 

But perhaps the most fruitful source of the unfairness from 
which the Scriptures suffer is the temptation to spiritualize 
indiscriminately. It must be remembered that there are legiti- 
mate opportunites for spiritualization in the Bible. But these 
connect themselves either with language which is plainly fig- 
urative, or with a manifest type, or with the careful inference 
and consequent application of a principle of divine character 
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and conduct from a narrative text. A general characteristic of 
such figurative language and evident types, is that the meaning 
is tolerably clear at least in its general drift, and it should be 
distinctly understood that it is only a perverted ingenuity 
which seeks originality in this field. The types of scripture are 
large and bold, its parables shaped to a conspicuous end, and 
the mind that attempts to make types, parables, and metaphors 
“run not only on all-fours but on as many legs as a centipede” 
(to use Mr. Spurgeon’s expression) is simply trifling with God’s 
word. Mr. Spurgeon tells us of a minister who “is great upon 
the ten toes of the beast, the four faces of the cherubim, the 
mystical meaning of badger’s skins and the typical bearings of 
the staves of the ark and the windows of Solomon’s temple.” 
And Dr. Gill in trying to build houses for doctrines out of the 
mere scaffolding of the parables, dares to say that the fatted 
calf killed for the Prodigal, and the beast of the Good Samaritan 
both stand for the Lord Jesus Christ, while the two pence which 
were paid to the innkeeper are either the Old Testament and 
the New or Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. And this, mark 
you, is modern exegesis, not the vagaries of the allegorizing 
Fathers or the subtleties of the schoolmen. Nor is it the New 
Testament only which this divine so belabored. On Cant. vi. 
11, Z went down into the garden of nuts, Dr. Gill asks: 
“Why are believers like nuts?” and answers under ten heads. 

One of the most profitable veins of legitimate spiritualizing 
is that which was mentioned as the inference of a general prin- 
ciple from a narrative text. Robertson especially is a master 
of this art, and Professor Phelps has given us examples of it in 
his “Studies of the Old Testament.” But care must be taken 
that this do not degenerate into the arbitrarily fanciful, as when 
a New York preacher inferred from Paul’s summons to Timothy 
Do thy diligence to come before winter (2 Tim. iii. 21) that 
we ought to come to Christ in youth. Nor must spiritualiza- 
tion degenerate on the other hand into the commonplace, like 
this comment from Matthew Henry on Gen. xi. 28, And Ha- 
ran died before his father. “Note. Children cannot be sure 
that they shall survive their parents, for death does not go by 
seniority, taking the eldest first: “The shadow of death is 
without any order’” (Job x. 22). By the way, that quotation 
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from Job is utterly inappropriate for it really means a land of 
darkness and chaos and has nothing to do with the promiscuous 
way in which death selects his victims. 

Perhaps I can hardly conclude this topic better than by a 
quotation from one of Macaulay’s letters, which conveys a lay- 
man’s pointed rebuke to a perverted spiritualizer. 


**T alighted,” he writes, ‘‘at a bungalow appertaining to the British 
Residence (at Mysore). There I found an Englishman who, without any 
preface, accosted me thus: ‘Pray Mr. Macaulay, do not you think that 
Bonaparte was ‘‘the Beast?”’ ‘No sir, I cannot say thatI do.’ ‘Sir, he 
was ‘“‘the Beast!” Ican prove it. I have found the number 666 in his 
name. Why, sir, if he was not ‘‘the Beast,” who was?’ This was a 
puzzling question; and I am not a little vain of my answer. ‘Sir,’ said 
I, ‘the House of Commons is ‘‘the Beast.” There are 658 members of 
the House; and these, with their chief officers—the three clerks, the 
sergeant and his deputy, the chaplain, the doorkeeper and the librarian 
—make 666.’ ‘Well, sir, that is strange. But I can assure you that, if 
you write Napoleon Bonaparte in Arabic, leaving out only two letters, 
it will give 666.’ ‘And, pray, sir, what right have you to leave out two 
letters? And as St. John was writing Greek and to Greeks, is it not 
likely that he would use the Greek rather than the Arabic notation?’ 
‘But, sir,’ said the learned divine, ‘everybody knows that the Greek 
letters were never used to mark numbers.’ I answered with the meekest 
look and voice possible: ‘I do not think, that everybody knows that. 
Indeed I have reason to believe that a different opinion—erroneous no 
doubt—is universally embraced by all the small minority who happen to 
know any Greek.’ So ended the controversy. The man looked at me, 
as if he thought mea very wicked fellow; and, I dare say, has by this 
time discovered that, if you write my name in Tamul, leaving out T in 
Thomas, B in Babbington, and M in Macaulay, it will give the number 
of the unfortunate Beast.”* 


The last and most important point I wish to make is this. 
The right interpretation of Scripture is not only difficult, it is 
simply impossibly without the aid of the Holy Spirit. In other 
words, the man who essays to expound the Bible whether from 
the pulpit of the preacher or from the chair of the professor 
must bring to his task above and before everything else, a con- 
verted heart. It is not well to lack grammars, lexicons, 
commentaries and the ability to use them, yet these are but 
“the dust of the balance’’ compared with the spiritual qualifi- 
cation of the exegete. 


* Trevelyan’s life of Macaulay, I., p. 328. 
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But let it not be thought that there is any antagonism 
between all these other aids to Bible-study and the help of the 
Holy Spirit. The Spirit works according to the laws of the 
human mind, and He will be far more likely to open a text 
whose letter has been diligently investigated, than one known 
only on the surface. Piety is better than learning, but 
learned piety is doubly wiser than sanctified ignorance. 

The necessity of the Holy Spirit’s help in understanding 
God’s word is a truth emphasized in different forms, by all 
those who have been mighty in the Scriptures. To take only 
one instance: When Origen,* that great teacher of the church, 
who had availed himself of every human aid accessible in his 
time for the understanding of the Scriptures, was exhorting his 
disciple, the young Gregory, to diligent “seeking and knock- 
ing” in the study of scripture, he added, “ Be not content, 
however, with seeking and knocking, to gain insight into the 
things of God; prayer is the most necessary means of all.” 

The Reformers, Luther, Zwingli, Calvin and the rest, partic- 
ularly emphasize similar thoughts, and with reason; for the 
necessity of the Spirit’s help in understanding the Bible is a 
most important connection between the material and the formal 
principles of the Reformation—justification by faith and the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures. Thus my present point 
is a vital part of Protestantism. Yet there are two objections 
worth noticing, advanced against it. 

1. Some critics object tliat a man cannot fairly investigate 
the meaning ofa word to the examination of which he comes 
with a strong bias in its favor, and they argue that the aid of 
the Holy Spirit creates such a bias in advance in favor of the 
Scriptures. This objection is easily met. The Bible cannot 
be approached at all by the modern exegete without some 
kind of a prepossession. It is really only a question what kind 
of a prepossession is most in harmony with the book. This 
objection is very much like the current objection to creeds. 
Away with all the creeds! cry some of our reformers; not re- 
flecting that the man who believes little or nothing has the 
narrowest and most exclusive creed of all, and by seeking to 
deprive others of their creeds he shows himself also one of the 


* Neander, Ch. Hist., I., p. 287 (Torrey’s transl.) 
VOL. V. 38 
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most illiberal, intolerant and selfish of bigots. So, if we ex- 
amine the work of those who profess to study the Bible with 
a mind free from “dogmatic prepossessions,” we find one with 
a distinct prejudice against miracles, another with a bias in 
favor of myths, while a third rules out the supernatural alto. 
gether whether in prophecy, miracle, or in the person of Christ. 
It may easily be imagined what work such men make of 
elucidating the Scriptures. Their only way of letting light into 
the Bible seems to be to cut large holes in it, through which 
instead of the sacred word appears only the face of the jubilant 
critic. 

2. But again, it is objected that the comprehension of 
Biblical language must be a purely mental process, why then 
should that comprehension be limited to those who are aided 
by the Holy Spirit? This is a mere sophism. The fact is that 
Biblical truth underlies the language and i is never purely in- 
tellectual, but predominantly moral and religious in its scope. 
Moreover where the Bible obtains the assent of the reader it 
also demands action on his part, action utterly distasteful to the 
unregenerate mind. Therefore the mind which comes unen- 
lightened by the Spirit, really comes armed with an intense 
prejudice against the results of honest Bible study. I need not 
say that such a prepossession vitiates a true view of the subject. 

Thus these two objections to prejudice both result in dis- 
closing a hostile prejudice behind them. Indeed the guidance 
of the spirit is the only safety from prejudice. Turning away 
from this negative proof and assuming, of course, that the Bible 
is inspired by the Holy Spirit, we notice four things. 

1. The aid of the Holy Spirit is necessary for the understand- 
ing of the Scriptures on a merely literary basis. In other 
words, it is here the necessary foundation for that sympathy on 
which the true comprehension of any literary work must rest. 

A German verse runs: 


**Who would the poet understand, 
Must go into the poet’s land,” 


and Luther says that one must have lived with the shepherds 
in order to understand Virgil’s Eclogues. 
Dr. R. S. Storrs in a recent lecture puts it thus. “I can 
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anderstand a proposition, logically stated, whether I sympa- 
thize in temper or not with the man who declares it; but I 
cannot understand such an outpouring as this claims to be from 
the mind of the Most High, so various, so vast, so full of side- 
lights as it is, so covered here and there with shadows, so 
delicate, so tender, so majestic, so holy—I cannot understand 
it until my soul is also bathed in the effulgence of God’s own 
light, until I am in the spirit of my soul sympathetic with him.’”* 

2. The aid of the Holy Spirit is necessary for the under- 
standing of the Scriptures as a moral and religious power. 
Christ said “ Every one that is of the truth, heareth my voice.” 
(Jno. xviii. 87.) “If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 
know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or I speak from 
myself.” (Jno. vii. 17.) These verses show that a substantial 
sympathy with the moral purpose of Christ’s teachings is 
necessary to a real grasp of their meaning, and this Jeads up to 
the further truth that only the heart possessed by the Spirit can 
appropriate the truth of God. When he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come he shall guide you into all the truth. (Jno. xvi.13.) A 
man ‘vill not fully understand the way of salvation unfolded in 
the Scriptures until he is saved. As Hawthorne says: ‘ Chris- 
tian faith is a grand cathedral, with divinely pictured win- 
dows. Standing without you see no glory nor can possibly 
imagine any: standing within every ray of light reveals a har- 
mony of unspeakable splendors.” 

8. The aid of the Holy Spirit is necessary for the com- 
prehension of the Scriptures, since this alone corresponds to 
the nature and claims of the Scriptures. 

The Bible claims to be inspired by the Holy Spirit. Hence, 
in the words of Zwingli, ‘‘He who spoke the word can alone 
know surely what he meant. Hence the same Spirit, who is 
the source of the Holy Scriptures, must also be their revealer 
and expounder.”+ 

In Rome over the altar of San Lorenzo in Lucina hangs a 
picture of Christ crucified, painted by Guido and said to be 
wonderfully sublime and tender. But it can hardly be seen in 


* God’s Word Man’s Light and Guide. Am. Tract Soc. N. Y. 1877. 


Pp. 101 sq. 
t Dorner’s Hist. of Prot. Theology (Eng. Tr.), I., p. 289. 
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“the dim religious light” of that dark church. Guido could 
never have painted it in such obscurity. If men could only 
see it in the light in which it was painted no doubt they would 
learn to appreciate its worth. It is not until we read the Scrip- 
tures in the light in which they were written, the light of the 
spirit, that we can discern their beavty and their truth. 
Luther rescued the Bible from the gloom of the dark church, 
in which no one could read it aright. 

4. Finally. The aid of the Spirit is necessary for the com- 
prehension of the Scriptures, because this alone leads to the 
real object of Bible study. For the study of God’s word is not 
a mere intellectual exercise, not only a pursuit of knowledge, 
but it is the search for light on the path of human life. It 
aims not primarily at learning, but at faith, We study the 
Bible that we may lead men to Christ, and build up his church. 
Exegesis which loses itself in philological and archeological 
investigations is like the gleaming rivers of Damascus which 
finally sink in the desert sand. We come to the Bible to learn 
God’s will, in order that we may do it ourselves, and persuade 
others to do it. This separates the study of God’s word from 
every other study, this makes self-evident the need of the Spirit 
as the interpreter of the word. 

In conclusion: The outiook for Biblical study was never so 
promising as it is to-day. The motives for this study may dif- 
fer, the spirit of it may vary. Some men seem to approach the 
Bible as Erostratus neared the temple at Ephesus to set it on 
fire, or as Guiteau followed President Garfield to kill him, in 
order that by destroying something superlatively great and 
dear to many hearts, each might win undying notoriety. The 
temple burned to the ground, Erostratus has never been for- 
gotten; our president has gone, and doubtless his assassin will 
long be infamous; but the man who is to soar into fame as 
having hurled the destructive torch or struck the fatal blow at 
the Bible, has not yet shown himself; nor, unless we misread 
the purposes of God and the history of man, will he ever be made 
manifest. Age after age in the storms of doubt the cavilers 
have attacked the Bible like the flocks of tempest-driven birds 
which dash against the light-house lantern. One moment the 
light seems obscured and we fear that it is extinguished by 
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their tumultuous rush—the next, the light shines out un- 
dimmed, and its assailants have fallen with broken wings on 
the rocks below. ‘But whether of envy and strife, or of good- 
will, whether of faction or of love. What then? Only that 
in every way, whether in pretence or in truth, God’s word is 
studied; and therein I rejoice, yea and will rejoice.’ 

I trust I am in some degree sensible of the importance of the 
interests committed to me. I pray that I may be made more 
and more sensible of it. I thank God that I am permitted to 
dedicate my life to the study of his word. May He constantly 
deepen my dependence on the Spirit of truth. 
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Articte IL—SOME HONEST DOUBTS ABOUT THE SUP- 
POSED ONLY SCRIPTURAL GROUND FOR DIVORCE, 


ONE of the symptoms of bad social omen at the present time 
is the low views on the subject of marriage and divorce. By 
the original divine constitution marriage was more than a 
union of man and woman dependent on their own consent and 
the civil sanctions. It was a state of conjugal oneness, made 
possible by the peculiar nature given the parties by the Crea- 
tor, and realizing itself in a mutual self-surrender under an 
impulse in accordance with which, for the purposes in view, 
two hearts, two wills, become one. 

This domestic or conjugal oneness is stated in the record of 
the institution of marriage contained in Genesis, ii. 23-24: 
“And Adam said, ‘This is now bone of my bones, and flesh 
of my flesh Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one 
flesh.” It is also referred to in Malachi ii. 15, where the con- 
nection shows the prophet is urging the fact of the creative 
oneness of the marital state as a reason against divorce. He 
asserts it was from no want of ability that God originally made 
the relation a unity—one man united in a peculiar social one- 
ness to one woman, and one woman to one man—but that the 
object was, through the unity and harmony of the home thus 
produced, to secure godly offspring. He asks, “And did he 
not make one?” Not the man one or the woman one; the 
connection shows that the meaning is more than that; but, 
the married pair one. Did he not make a domestic unity, in 
the strict sense—the one man and the one woman, in a higher 
union, one—the twain one? “Yet had he the residue of the 
spirit.” He had the power to make a married cluster, to have put 
a number in the marital group; but he put the smallest number 
possible, and made them one. ‘And wherefore the one?” The 
article is in the original. “That he might seek a godly seed.” 

But our Lord is explicit. He says to the Pharisees, Matt. 
xix. 4-5: “Have ye not read that he which made them at the 
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beginning, made them male and female, and said, for this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife, and the twain shall be one flesh. Wherefore they 
are no more twain, but one flesh.” The Apostle Paul echoes the 
same thought, but carries it up to a higher plane, when he 
illustrates the oneness of the marriage relation and the sacred- 
ness and binding force of the tie by the union of Christ and 
the church. In the epistle to the Ephesians v. 28-31, new 
version, he says: “ Even so ought husbands also to love their 
own wives as their own bodies. He that loveth his own wife 
loveth himself: for no man ever hated his own flesh, but nour- 
isheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ also the church, 
because we are members of his body; for this cause shall a 
man leave his father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; 
and the twain shall become one flesh.” 

The marriage relation is, therefore, in its idea a sacred and 
divinely appointed unity, and stands on high and independent 
moral grounds. The State may recognize and protect it, and 
legislate about it, but it does not originate it. It exists by the 
creative act and appointment of God—a unique and peculiar 
relation, a blending of two human hearts and wills and lives in 
a conjugal unity. 

The State, however, in treating this relation where it comes 
within its sphere may fail properly to recognize it and deal 
with it in its high character and on moral grounds. It may 
thoughtlessly overlook the divine element and purpose in it 
and treat it simply as a civil institution, looking at it as a mat- 
ter of social expediency, and adapting its legislation to the 
moral tone of the community. 

This has been the case, especially in the United States, until 
in the laws of most of the States marriage has lost much of its 
sacredness ; and divorce can be secured for frivolous reasons, 
with alarming facility, and at little cost. 

The sacredness of the relation and a sense of the moral and 
divine ideas entering into it are cherished and kept alive only 
by other influences and causes than legislation, and quite out- 
side of it. So wide in fact is the departure of legislation and 
the practice of the courts from the true idea of its nature and 
obligations that Christian people have taken alarm. They see 
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that the very foundation of social life is threatened. They 
know that if the marriage bond is trifled with the home is 
gone; and if the home goes, there is no possibility of the moral 
training of the children; and ifthe children are not trained, 
society hastens to destruction. They perceive that this pro- 
cess of fundamental corruption must be arrested or we are sure 
to go down the abyss, as all nations have done where marriage 
has not been honored. 

Already a reactionary discussion and agitation have begun. 
It is very important that they should be conducted on grounds 
of unquestioned truth. There is a temptation to take too 
strong and radical positions. It is commonly assumed by the 
friends of this reform that according to scripture the marriage 
tie is indissoluble, save for one cause, adultery. It is a ques- 
tion whether this is a fair interpretation. The object of this 
paper is to express some honest doubts on this subject. 

The question turns, largely and fundamentally, on the 
teachings of Christ. 

The civil law regulating divorce, introduced by Moses, was 
a concession to the times and was manifestly far below the 
divine constitution of marriage. That stipulated (Deut. xxiv. 
1-2), as follows: “When aman hath taken a wife, and mar- 
ried her, and it come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, 
because he hath found some uncleanness in her, then let him 
write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and 
send her out of his house. And when she is departed out of 
his house she may go and be another man’s wife.” 

There were controversies among the Jews at the time of 
Christ about the meaning of the ground here assigned for 
divorce. Literally the expression means “the nakedness, or 
the shame of a thing;” and some of the Jews, as the school 
Shammai, gave it a narrower and severer meaning, involving 
some moral delinquency; and others, as the followers of 
Hillel, a broader and more general meaning, covering almost 
anything displeasing to the husband. But our Saviour con- 
demned this code as immoral and contrary to the original con- 
ception of marriage. When the Pharisees came to him, wish- 
ing to entangle him in the controversy between the opposing 
schools, and asked (Matt. xix. 3): “Is it lawful for a man to 
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put away his wife for every cause ?” he replied by showing the 
original oneness of the married pair as shown in their own 
scriptures, and added: “What therefore God hath joined 
together, Jet not man put asunder.” Wishing now to bring 
him in conflict with their great popular law-giver, they asked 
again, “Why did Moses then command to give a writing of 
divorcement and to put her away?” He answered, showing 
the temporary and concessive nature of the permission, 
“Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you 
to put away your wives; but from the beginning it was not so.” 

The permission of the law regulated the common practice 
among the Jews. But God had, from time to time, called 
their attention through the prophets to the higher claims of 
marriage. On this subject, as on several others, they had now 
and then risen in sublime solitude above the temporary ethics 
tolerated in the civil system like single mountain-peaks cov- 
ered with everlasting snow rising above the malarial plains of 
the tropics, and proclaimed the eternal will of God. As they 
had held up God’s demand for spiritual worship above the 
offering of bloody sacrifices and contrition of heart above the 
forms of fasting, so Malachi held up the sanctity of marriage 
above tl contract of the parties, and the divine hatred of 
divorce above the permissions of the Mosaic law. One verse 
has been already quoted. The whole passage (ii. 14-16), is as 
follows: “The Lord hath been witness between thee and the 
wife of thy youth, against whom thou hast dealt treacherously ; 
yet is she thy companion, and the wife of thy covenant. And 
did he not make one? Yet had he the residue of the spirit. 
And wherefore the one? That he might seek a godly seed. 
Therefore take heed to your spirit, and let none deal treacher- 
ously against the wife of his youth, for the Lord, the God of 
Israel, saith that he hateth putting away.” 

Two things are here noticeable ; first, the prophet brings out 
the sacred and moral idea of marriage, for he speaks of it as a 
“covenant;” and a covenant involved divine sanctions. The 
marriage was a transaction, according to the prophet, in the 
presence of God, who held the parties to fidelity to its obliga- 
tions. And second, he teaches that God hated the practice of 
divorces or putting away their wives. But these sublime 
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teachings, going back to the original constitution of the 
family, took no hold on the popular heart. They presented 
God’s view; they did not change the practice of society. 
They are, also, too rapt, too obscure, too fragmentary, too 
much in the high strain of ancient prophecy, to afford us 
definite instruction on the question of scriptural divorce. 

The whole Mosaic code and usage, and the occasional spo- 
radic teachings of the prophets, are, therefore, to be set aside 
for the higher or more effective authority of Christ and the 
New Testament, and so pass out of the field of our inquiry. 

The teachings of Christ then, come at once into the fore- 
ground. How are we to interpret them ? 

There are four places in the gospels where Christ speaks 
upon this subject; two in Matthew—v. 31-32, and xix. 3-9; 
one in Mark, x. 2-12, and one in Luke, xvi. 18. In the two 
passages in Matthew he specifies “fornication” as the just 
cause for divorce. In the first passage (v. 31-32), he says: 
“Tt hath been said, whosoever shall put away his wife, let him 
give her a writing of divorcement; but I say unto you, that 
whosoever shal] put away his wife, saving for the cause of for- 
nication, causeth her to commit adultery; and whosoever shall 
marry her that is divorced committeth adultery.” In the see- 
ond (xix. 9), ‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, except it be 
for fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery; 
and whosoever shall marry her that is put away doth commit 
adultery.” Here in both of these passages fornication is spo- 
ken of as the sole ground. But in the other two gospels no 
cause for divorce is specified. Luke reads as follows (xvi. 18): 
“Whosoever putteth away his wife and marrieth another, com- 
mitteth adultery; and whosoever marrieth ber that is put 
away from her husband committeth adultery.” Mark (x. 1l- 
12): “‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her; and if a woman shall put 
away her husband and be married unto another, she committeth 
adultery.” In these two passages the marriage bond is spoken 
of as r vhtfully indissoluble. The prohibition is absolute. 
There is no exception or limitation. In the former two the 
general term zopyeta, “ fornication ””—any sexual violation of 
chastity—not poryeta, “ adultery "—the usual term for marital 
infidelity—is mentioned as the sufficient reason for divorce. 
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It has been thought that the deliverance in Mark—one of 
those in which no exception is made to the binding nature of 
marriage—was made on the same occasion as the one in Mat- 
thew, chapter xix. in which the exception is given; but that 
Mark failed to record the exception. In this case the fuller 
record in Matthew is to be the law for interpreting the briefer 
one in Mark. But this is improbable; for the deliverance in 
Mark was made to the disciples after they had left the Pharisees 
and gone into the house, while the one in Matthew was made 
to the Pharisees. The two statements seem to have been made 
on the same day,—but the one to the Pharisees, and this was 
recorded by Matthew ; and the other in private to the disciples, 
and this was recorded by Mark. At any rate, the passage in 
Luke—the other one in which no ground is assigned for di- 
vorce—is a separate and independent record. We are com- 
pelled, therefore, to believe that on some occasions our Lord, 
for reasons known to himself, spoke of marriage as indissoluble, 
and on other occasions he mentioned “ fornication ” as justifying 
the dissolution of the tie. 

How are we to understand this? Are we to suppose that he 
reached his positions on this subject by a process, first taking 
them in his own mind tentatively, and as he found they needed 
modification, changing them from time to time to meet his en- 
larged insight ? that he modified his doctrine absolutely, as men 
often do theirs in the gradual unfoiding of their systems? We 
cannot believe this. We must suppose that his doctrine was set- 
tled in his own mind from the beginning of his ministry. It was 
the same with him here as in relation to other subjects. His sys- 
tem was complete from the beginning. He did not reach his 
conclusions upon ethical and spiritual matters by a tentative, 
experimental, zigzag process through trial, but by Divine in- 
sight. That is the peculiarity of the record concerning him as 
a Teacher. The want of completeness in his statements, of 
full and final words on different subjects at various times, is 
not to be ascribed to vacillation or crudeness or undigested 
thought on his part, but to his chosen method in adapting his 
teachings to those about him. There was never any other 
teacher who wrapped up such general and universal truth in 
such special personal forms. We think of him often as speak- 
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ing to the world in the form of his teachings when the principle 
involved only was for the world, while the form was for those 
about him. 

We must take this peculiarity of his method as a Teacher 
into account, to understand what he means on the subject be- 
fore us. Many of his sayings—and he does not stop to tell us 
which ones—were intensely and wholly personal, and not de- 
signed for all; for example, his pleasure generally was that 
those whom he had healed should go and tell what he had done 
for them; but he sometimes said: “See thou tell no man ;” 
“See that no man know it.” The first part of his direction to 
the rich young man was designed to meet his individual needs, 
and not as a rule for others: “Go, se// that thou hast, and give 
to the poor ; and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come 
and follow me” (Matt. xix. 21). Many of his teachings, also, 
were not designed to be understood literally. He himself said 
of his words: “ They are spirit, and they are life.” Their mean- 
ing did not hang in the letter, but in a higher somewhat be- 
yond; and with sublime confidence and daring he uttered his 
strange sentences, and trusted the good sense of men, the teach- 
ings of the Divine Spirit, and the cumulative side-light from 
his other teachings, to carry them over from the letter to the 
principle, the “spirit” and the “life” of his words. He was 
not careful after each utterance to put in the qualifications and 
limitations. Thas he, who would not have all civil society 
given up to violence and rapine, yet says: “ Resist not evil; 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also:” “ Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain.” He, who was thinking of moral and spiritual 
things, and did not expect his words to be taken with hard 
literalness, says: “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee.” “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off, and cast it from thee; for it is profitable for thee that one 
of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole body 
should be cast into hell.” (Matt. v. 29-30.) Again, he says, 
waiting for the gracious influences he was putting into the world 
to make the needed explanation: “ Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.” 
(John vi. 53.) And he, who had done so much to impress men 
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with the certainty of retribution in the world to come, risked 
the liability of a gross material interpretation and said: “ Those 
eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell and slew them, 
think ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt in 
Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay; but except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish.” (Luke xiii. 4-5.) 

It was obviously the method of Christ to speak freely, boldly, 
startlingly, and yet, with Divine discernment, to the wants of 
those about him. We must interpret him in each instance in 
the light of the circumstances and of a general concentration of 
his teachings around that instance. We must look beyond the 
words uttered to the “spirit” and the “life” of the words. 

To apply these remarks: we all believe that Christ did not 
understand himself as uttering full and final words on the sub- 
ject of divorce, when taken literally, in the passages in Luke 
and Mark. There the permanency of the marriage tie only is 
spoken of, and no reference is made to any cause justifving its 
termination. We all supply a qualification from Matthew, 
which he did not see fit to ‘make to those about him, at the 
time referred to in Mark and Luke. How do we know that he 
intended to utter full and final words on the subject to those 
about him when he uttered the two passages recorded in Mat- 
thew? Why should we hold his meaning here to the rigidity 
of the letter, and not look to see whether there may not be a 
principle or spirit back of the letter? 

There is something in the one cause mentioned in Matthew 
that suggests a freer interpretation. We have seen that the 
word chosen in both of these cases is zopyeta, “ fornication,” 
and not poryeta, “adultery.” It is the broader word. It, of 
course, includes the more specific offense, but it may include 
more. It might refer to acts of unchastity before marriage, as 
well as after, but not discovered till afterwards, as Prof. Hovey 
suggests, though I do not think this probable. It at least hints 
that Christ’s thought was not specifically and exclusively and 
pointedly on “adultery” as the only ground for divorce. If it 
had been, it is most extraordinary that he did not use that 
term, as it was one he was familiar with, and often used. 

Taking all these things into consideration, therefore, may 
not Christ hint by the peculiarity of his way of speaking on 
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the subject,—now affirming the absolute inviolability of mar- 
riage, and now mentioning a single familiar cause of its abso- 
lute disruption as a ground for the formal dissolution of the tie, 
—that he regards the conjugal oneness as itself properly insep- 
arable by man, the relation when it exists as permanent and 
never to be abrogated by either party ; but that when persons 
are formally in a marriage state which has been interiorly dis- 
solved by infidelity to a fundamental principle of its existence, 
and the conjugal oneness has become a conjugal duality, then 
a separation may take place in form with liberty for remarriage? 
In this case, the four passages harmonize, substantially. Ac- 
cording to this idea true marriage is always binding, conjugal 
oneness may never be dissolved. May not that be Christ's 
thought in Mark and Luke, where he is not thinking of cases 
where the bond is dissolved from within? But when he 
has occasion to speak of such cases—cases where by a crime 
against the marriage estate the relation has already been dis- 
solved—then he permits the aggrieved party to seek the formal 
abrogation of the tie. The conjugal oneness, the divine con- 
stitution of marriage, not by a constructive act but by destrue- 
tive infidelity, is already gone. Itis not wrong for the innocent 
party, where marriage is thus corrupted and vacated in its 
essential nature, to have release. May not Christ have this 
thought in mind in Matthew? If both of these things are so, 
then in Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the same high doctrine of 
the binding force of marriage is in the background of our 
Saviour’s thought, and marriage is never to be terminated for- 
mally unless it is already terminated internally. 

But we need to look at this subject from another point of 
view. We need to look at it in the light of the condition of 
society to which our Lord spake. There may have been some- 
thing in that which gave a local or temporary color to his 
words. As he often said things which reflected the hue of the 
times, as concerning the washing of disciples’ feet, how do we 
know but that it may have been so here? 

That was an age of frequent and easy divorce all over the 
known world. The Romans, having degenerated from the 
severer manners of the earlier days of the Republic and become 
socially corrupt, put away their wives, and the wives put away 
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their husbands, on the slightest pretexts. Men, like Antistius 
Vetus, put away their wives because they had been talking in 
public with low women; or like Sulpicius Gallus, because they 
had gone abroad with uncovered head; or Aimilius Paulus, 
without assigning any reason; or like Cicero, after a long 
marriage, to marry a rich lady to have the means of paying 
their debts; or like Cato the younger, lent their wives to a 
friend and took them back after that friend’s death.* In rela- 
tion to Amilius Paulus, who put away his wife without assign- 
ing any reason, it is related by Plutarch, that when his friends 
remonstrated with him, saying: “Is your wife not virtuous? 
Is she not fair? Has she not borne you handsome children ?” 
he replied, showing them his shoe: “Is not this shoe new? Is 
it not handsome? Yet none of you knows where it pinches.”’+ 
Speaking of the same period Seneca says: “ No woman was 
now ashamed of divorce, since certain illustrious and noble 
ladies counted their years not by the number of consuls but of 
husbands.”’t 

In Greece there was a still more corrupt state of things. 
Husbands bought and sold their wives, lent them to their 
friends, or sent them away with little formality.¢ The right 
of divorce was possessed by women as well as men, though 
attended with more restrictions. Marriage, says President 
Woolsey, “came to be regarded only as a convenience or as an 
evil; population fell off; whatever Greek virtue of the political 
sort had existed left the race.”| After the Macedonian con- 
quest, the Greeks still adhered to monogamy, still allowed con- 
cubinage with scarcely a frown, still granted almost unlimited 
freedom to the separation of man and woman.’% 

Among the Jews, though the general condition of social 
morals was not so bad, the freedom of divorce, on the side of 
men, was even greater, being attended with less formality and 
less liability of cost. All that was necessary, when the hus- 
band had found a reason for putting away his wife, was to write 

*This and the preceding instances are to be found in Taylor's “ Elements of the 
Civil Law,” pp. 359-363; also in President Woolsey’s “ Divorce and Divorce Leg- 
islation,” pp. 20, 45, and 49. 

+ New Englander, Oct., 1881, p. 595. ¢ “ Divorce, ete.,” p. 49. 
§ Ibid., 26-9. | Ibid., p. 27. 
q Ibid., p. 33. 
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her “a bill of divorcement,” and put her away. The Mosaic 
law specified as a sufficient reason “the nakedness, or the 
shame, of a thing;” but practically and according to the gen- 
eral custom this meant almost anything the husband desired. 
The Pharisees referring to the existing usage asked Christ if 
men might put away their wives “for every cause.” Josephus 
says, it might take place “ for any cause whatsoever.”* Wives 
were put away for spinning in public, going out with head 
uncovered, or clothes so torn as not properly to conceal their 
persons, or to make way for a more beautiful woman. 

Thus Christ was speaking to this age of free, corrupt, and 
socially corrupting divorce, and directly to the Jews, among 
the most lax and indifferent to the moral element of marriage, 
its divine constitution, the real conjugal oneness; and who 
sported with the marital rights of their wives as if they had 
none ; though the superior moral condition of Jewish society, 
generally, compared with that in all pagan lands, preserved the 
Jewish homes and wives from suffering all the natural effects 
of the low popular conception of marriage. 

To understand the case we must call to mind the position of 
the Jewish wife. She was in subjection to the husband. His 
will in the home was supreme. She bad no rights of divorce 
under the Mosaic law; never sought divorce, though about 
this time foreign influences began to infect certain women of 
state, and in a few instances they had taken the initiative for it 
according to the Roman usage. ‘“ She was always the passive 
party,” says Woolsey.t And being kept in subjection and 
mostly in seclusion, there was ordinarily but one crime 
destroying the very nature of the marriage bond, of which she 
would be likely to be guilty—a breach of marital fidelity. 
She had not the opportunities and temptations in the usages of 
the time calculated to involve her in other crimes alike fatal to 
marriage. 

The husbands had no such domestic restrictions against vice 
or crime, no such safeguard against the full exercise of their 
depravity. No family restraint was laid upon them practi- 
cally to keep them from violating the marriage union from 


* Antiquities, vol. 1, p. 133. + Divorce, p. 19. 
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within. They doubtless were guilty, in many instances, of 
crimes or sins that as really destroyed the essence of marriage 
as fornication or adultery—as, for example, the crime against 
nature, or extreme cruelty, or beastly self-degradation, or a life 
of outlawry. Yet Christ did not mention these as a reason for 
a separation; he had no occasion to, for he was speaking to 
men against divorce, the only party among his hearers who 
practiced it. 

Under these circumstances—addressing men who had for- 
gotten the original idea and sanctity of marriage, and were 
tossing aside their wives from whim, or passion, or lust for 
others, with only a scrap of writing in return — when, 
perhaps, not one in scores of them had committed any moral 
offense weakening the obligation of marriage, or if any, most 
likely an act of infidelity; remonstrating with the men for 
this wrong to their wives, and having no occasion to speak of 
any of the far more numerous reasons for divorce from them 
the wives might have, who never resorted to it, is it strange, 
under these circumstances, that Christ should at times condemn 
divorce without qualification? He condemned the whole 
Jewish custom as it was carried on. How could he do other- 
wise? He was speaking to that condition of things; it 
was bad and demoralizing from beginning to end. Is i 
strange that at times he had no qualifications to make? Is it 
strange, again, that at other times he should provide in his 
remarks for the exceedingly small number of justifiable sepa- 
rations that were taking place, and should mention the only 
sufficient cause which was likely to exist? Adultery or “ for- 
nication” was the most probable sufficient cause of which the 
Jewish wife would be guilty; and therefore, when he thinks it 
important to do so, he mentions that exception to the general 
condemnation of the practice. So far as his object was to 
rebuke the license and corruption of the times on this subject 
and recall attention to the sacred and binding nature of mar- 
riage, it made little difference in the great multitude of cases 
whether he made provision for any divorce or not; just as, in 
the present drinking customs of society, considering the extent 
and fearful nature of the evil, it makes little difference whether 
a reformer in his popular appeals makes any provision for 

VOL. V. 39 
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drinking intoxicating liquors or not; and it is perfectly proper 
for him at one time to urge his hearers never to drink them, 
and at another time never to do it unless honestly as a medi- 
cine. The exceptions to the general prohibition are too few to 
need to be always mentioned. 

Thus it seems very much as if Christ shaped the form of his 
teachings on this subject, in a measure, to the times and the 
state of things among the Jews. This is still more evident 
from the fact that all his references to it relate to divorce by 
men, except in one place, and in that he makes no provision 
for divorce for the woman on any ground whatever. In that 
passage, Mark x. 12, he says: “Ifa woman put away her hus- 
band and be married to another, she committeth adultery.” 
This certainly does not look as if he regarded himself as speak- 
ing full and final words on the subject for all future ages and 
all men, but as rebuking an enormous evil of the times, and 
not needing to say mach about divorce by women, which was 
rarely ever heard of among the Jews, and therefore it was not 
necessary that he should assign any reasons justifying it 
Down to the age of Constantine the orthodox early Christians, 
who thought our Lord’s meaning hung in the letter of his 
words, and supposed he was giving full and final instructions, 
“ allowed no other ground for divorce than fornication or adul- 
tery on the part of women.”* No offense or crime on the part 
of the husband justified it. 

Gregory Nazianzen says that the reason why Christ allowed 
separation only from the adulteress was that she adu/terates the 
stock—vobevee td yévog.+ But this assumes that Christ puts 
genealogical considerations above moral ones. The more 
natural explanation is the one that has been given, that Christ 
addressed Jews, and the Jews did not practice divorce for the 
sin of the husbands at all, and the only probable sin of the wife 
justifying it was infidelity. Christians in modern times have 
extended Christ’s words enough at least to make adultery on 
the part o! the husband a sufficient reason for the wife to seek 
a release. 

The early Allegorists, indeed, according to their usual 

* Christian Antiquities, vol. ii., p. 1110. 
+ “ Divorce,” p. 62. 
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method of interpretation, extended the meaning of the one 
term used by Christ as cause for divorce by giving it a spir- 
itual sense, and made it to bear the meaning of idolatry, inii- 
delity in religious matters, and covetousness, as well as fornica- 
tion.* 

Thus when we regard Christ as speaking to those around 
him about a great social sin of the times, using terms which 
reflect the color of the times, yet using words which are 
“spirit” and “life,” and when we separate the substance from 
the shadow, and rise to the principle, the whole difficulty dis- 
appears. We then see that marriage in its true divine idea is 
indissoluble. It is a peculiar social oneness created by God, 
and only to be terminated or resolved into its parts rightly by 
God; and the formal union is only to cease for a cause that 
has already destroyed its essence. The spirit of his teachings 
is that no civil process can make a dissolution; it can only 
declare it. He leaves no room for such pretexts as want of 
congeniality, difference of taste and culture, disagreeable habits 
or manners, constructive desertion or failure of support, or 
disputes about property. ‘The cause must be some great moral 
delinquency which destroys from within the very possibility 
of marriage life; then civil divorcee may recognize the fact 
and publish it. Whenever there is absolute disloyalty to the 
marriage bond, severing through and through and totally the 
reality and possibility of marital oneness, and destroying the 
peace and happiness, as well as the integrity, of the home, then 
the spirit of Christ’s instruction seems to be, wedlock may be 
formally dissolved. 

Accordingly, while there may be a local and temporary 
tinge to his words arising from the peculiarity of the times 
and persons, permanent Truth rises like a rainbow above them, 
arching them, and giving a light to all coming ages. Wecom- 
mit an equal mistake when, on the one hand, we interpret 
every shade and tinge of his teachings as a part of the abso- 
lute and eternal verity of the Gospel, and when, on the other, 
we regard the whole message as local and ephemeral, designed 
only for those about him, dragging the sublime and unfading 
Truth or Principle down to the narrowness and thinness of a 


* Smith’s Dic. of Christian Antiquities, under Marriage, p. 1110. 
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personal and local deliverance. We need, for the honor of the 
Teacher, for our own safe guidance, and in the interest of 
Truth, to discriminate between the two methods of interpreta- 
tion. 

It may be objected that the disengagement of a principle 
from the Divine words which extends their meaning, is a peril- 
ous procedure and weakens the authority and exactness of the 
teaching. President Woolsey in his work on Divorce says :* 
“To say that Christ, when he said, ‘except on account of 
fornication,’ only gave a sample of several exceptions which 
he regarded as valid, is to trifle with his words, and to leave 
open the door for any degree of laxness.” I do not think that 
Christ is giving a sample but a principle, and that the prin- 
ciple may cover more than the specified exception. Even 
President Woolsey, who is a strong advocate of the “ one sole 
cause” theory, makes this remarkable admission in the same 
treatise:+ ‘“ But there are frightful crimes against nature, 
odious even to the heathen: supposing these not to be in- 
cluded in the term zopveta (‘ fornication’)—will they furnish 
no ground for divorce? All that needs to be said here seems 
to be that death is the penalty for such crimes by the Jewish 
and many other laws, so that the separation would be inevit- 
able; that our Lord had no occasion to speak of great crimes 
of very rare occurrence about which there could be no differ- 
ence of opinion; and that if both he and the Pharisees ad- 
mitted these crimes to be more than adultery, his exception by 
right reason would include them.” That is, President Woolsey, 
by fair interpretation of his words, does not regard Christ's 
meaning as inhering rigidly and wholly in the letter but as 
transcending it. He really regards him as uttering a principle, 
—not giving a “sample,” but lifting up a permanent light by 
means of an illustration. 

Such seems to be the meaning of the fundamental passages 
on this subject in the New Testament—the teachings of Christ. 
Now how is this view affected by other passages? 

There are two others that are sometimes supposed to bear on 
divorce, both in the writings of the Apostle Paul. One is in 
the Epistle to the Romans, vii. 2-3: “The woman which hath 


* p. 83. + Ibid., p. 64. 
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a husband is bound by the law to the husband so long as he 
liveth; but if the husband be dead, she is loosed from the 
law of the husband. So then if, while her husband liveth, she 
be married to another man, she shall be called an adulteress; 
but if her husband be dead, she is free from that law; so that 
she is no adulteress, though she be married to another man.” 

Now it is to be observed that this is brought in by the 
Apostle as an illustration. His main thought is not the bind- 
ing nature of marriage at all; but the fact that the moral “ law 
hath dominion over a man as long as he liveth ;” and he Wishes 
to illustrate the fact that we, being spiritually dead to that law 
through the death of Christ for us, may now, without feeling 
the obligation to keep the law as a method of salvation, be 
married to Christ. He only introduces the relation of hus- 
band and wife to show that when the husband dies the wife is 
free to marry another man. It would be foreign and fatal to 
his purpose to asssign any ground for divorce at all. The 
only process he has in mind as a means of releasing us from 
the law is death ; and so the death of the husband as the way 
of releasing the wife from the law of marriage fitly illustrates 
how our death to the moral law through the body of Christ 
dying for us, received by faith, releases us from the obliga- 
tions of that law, and leaves us at liberty to look solely to 
Christ for salvation and to be spiritually united to him. It is 
straining the passage to take it out of its place and use as an 
illustration, and make it to do service as an independent treatise 
on the marriage relation. 

If we do this, as the Apostle here makes no reference to 
divorce for any cause, we bring him into conflict with our 
Lord. Besides, if we press the words in this way—“ The 
woman which hath a husband is bound by law to the husband 
so long as he liveth” —we bring him in conflict with himself in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians. In I. Cor. vii. 15, he says: “ If 
the unbelieving”—husband or wife—‘“ depart, let him depart. 
A brother or a sister is not under bondage in such cases.” 
Whether this means divorce or only separation, it does not 
matter here; but it certainly shows that there may be cases 
when in any strict sense “ the wife is not bound by the law to her 
husband so long as he liveth ;” and this is not brought in as an 
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illustration, but is the main subject under consideration. The 
passage in Romans can, therefore, really throw no light on the 
question before us. 

We come now to the other passage which does have a very 
important bearing on it. It is this passage in I. Corin- 
thians vii. 10-16. In the common version it reads: 





10 And unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord, Let not 


the wife depart from her husband : 

11 But and if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or be reconciled 
to hef husband : and let not the husband put away his wife. 

12 But to the rest speak I, not the Lord: If any brother hath a wife 
that believeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not 


put her away. 

13 And the woman which hath a husband that believeth not, and if 
he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not leave him. 

14 For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and the 
unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband : else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy. 

15 But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A brother or a sis- 
ter is not under bondage in such cases: but God hath called us to peace, 

16 For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy hus- 
band? or how knowest thou, O man, whether thou shalt save thy wife? 


This was written, it must be remembered, to Corinthian 
Christians living in the most corrupt city of corrupt Greece. 
The low state of morals there even for that age and land of 
social corruption was proverbial, so that in the Greek vocabu- 
lary “to Corinthianize ” was “to play the wanton.”* Divorces 
were common and for trifling causes. The apostle finds it nee- 
essary to resist the tendency in the infant church. There were 
two classes of Christians who were in peril—those who were 
married to Christians, and those married to pagans. 

He writes to the former first and uses strong terms. He 
“commands” them, not in his own name, but taking up and 
handing over the general prohibition contained in the teach- 
ings of Christ, that neither party should seek a separation from 
the other. They are both Christians; they are to show at 
example of the moral obligation of marriage and the abiding 
oneness of the married state, in the presence of the pagaa 
indifference to it. The evil is so general, for reasons that can- 
not justify divorce, that he makes no exception to the prohibi- 





* Conybeare and Howson’s Life of Paul, vol. ii., p. 27. 
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tion, imitating in this what we have seen was sometimes the 
practice of his Master. But the terms he uses, though the fact 
does not appear in either of our versions, shows that he has 
divorce in mind, and not separation, as the thing prohibited. 
In the tenth verse the word ywpeoOjvae would naturally mean 
to the Corinthians being put away in the familiar manner of 
divorce, and the passage, instead of reading “ Let not the wife 
depart from the husband,” would naturally read, Let not the 
wife be put away from the husband, though the connection 
shows that the separation is one that was agreeable to her and 
one that she also willed. It is probable, therefore, that this 
was one of those cases where both parties seek a separation— 
where there is a mutual antagonism and repulsion; and while 
the wife withdraws the husband helps her off; and that the 
passive voice of the verb is bere used for the middle, in the 
“permissive sense” spoken of by Winer, to indicate this 
mutual action. But in either case the Corinthians would 
naturally look upon such a separation asa final breaking up of 
the marriage relation. Yet the apostle does not seem to 
regard the begun divorce as in all cases an instantly completed 
and final one, for he directs the wife, if the inchoate transac- 
tion has just begun, to “remain unmarried, or be reconciled to 
her husband.” 

So, also, dge¢vae in the eleventh verse could only suggest to 
them the act of the husband in sending off his wife in that 
way, and should be translated, “Let not the husband put 
away his wife,” as it is in the old version, and not as it is in 
the new, “ That the wife leave not the husband.” 

It must be borne in mind that both dgeévae and ywpeZéabot 
were common legal terms used in divorce cases among the 
Greeks, and would be so understood unless the contrary were 
expressly indicated. Bloomfield, on this passage, says: “As 
to the use of dgeévae and ywprtéOaz, it may be observed that a 
husband when divorcing his wife was said, éxfdddev, or, by a 
milder term, dzozéurev, or by the mildest, dgeévae. On the 
contrary, a wife who, from whatever cause, left her husband, 
was said, dzodeczee or ywprfé0ar (passive for reciprocal), for 
the wife could not send away the husband, but only leave the 
house.” And President Woolsey says (p. 29), “ Divorce at 
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Athens was easy and frequent. It took two shapes, distin- 
guished often by different words, being called sending away, or 
out of the house (dxoxépxew or exxéurev), when the husband 
repudiated the wife, but quitting or going away (dxodéerey), 
when the wife separated herself from the husband.” But ina 
note he adds, “Other terms also occur, as éxfaddew, azodtberv, 
dgeévaz.” Liddell and Scott also state one definition of dgedvar 
to be, “to put away, divorce,” and refer to Herodotus as 
authority. 

To Christians, therefore, who were married to Christians, the 
apostle urges that they bear their grievances and not resort to 
divorce at all; but concedes that this may not be possible in 
all cases, though he mentions no reasons justifying divorce, 
but simply directs in reference to the wife, if she depart—liter- 
ally, if she be put away—the passive voice implying mutual 
repulsion, mutual separation—that she “ remain unmarried, or 
be reconciled to her husband.” 

We come now to the case of Christians married to pagans. 
Here the apostle says he cannot appeal to any instructions 
from Christ, who had not spoken in reference to such cases, 
showing, it may be remarked, that he did not regard him as 
having uttered full and fina! instructions on the subject for all 
men in his remarks to the Jews. The apostle instructs the 
believing party, husband or wife, who has a companion who is 
pleased to continue in relations of wedlock, not “to put away” 
the unbelieving party—that is, not to take the initiative for 
divorce, as in Greece the wife might do, as well as the hus- 
band. The word here used to denote the prohibited act is the 
same in both cases, whether by the husband or by the wife. 
The word is dgeérw, and this word in the popular Greek phrase 
of the time was a common legal term used to denote divorce, 
and would be so understood in such a connection, unless some 
other meaning were clearly stated. Lange, endorsing Hodge, 
says:* “There is ground for affirming that it is not simple 
abandonment, but formal divorce that the apostle here pro- 
hibits.” Meyer takes the same view,t and says of the wife 
putting away the husband, “The Vulgate renders correctly, 
Non dimittat virum.” The apostle’s instruction, in effect, is 


* Commentary in loc. + Commentary in loc. 
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this: If the unbelieving party is willing to live with the 
believing, the believer should not seek a divorce. He does 
not stop to make any exception to the rule as he is only telling 
Christians how they should act in view of their religious rela- 
tions and strifes. He views the subject only as a religious 
question—as one phase of the surging contest between Chris- 
tianity and paganism. He is not dealing with marriage as 
between man and woman, but only as between a Christian and 
a pagan. Hence he has nothing to say about moral delin- 
quences that might be eating out the very life of marriage. 
But the case is different when the unbelieving party repudi- 
ates the marriage. The Common version of the 15th verse 
reads: “ But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. A 
brother or a sister is not under bondage in such cases: but 
God hath called us to peace.” The words translated “ depart,” 
—yoplera and ywpeleoOw,—are both doubtless in the middle 
voice, indicating that the departure is a personal and voluntary 
act, though prompted here also by mutual repulsion. Here 
the gravity of the case, the absence of any limitation or direc- 
tion to remain unmarried, as in the former instance, and the 
connection, suggest that more than a separation was contem- 
plated. It was a separation for good. No hold was to be 
maintained on the departing party, none on the one that re- 
mained. ‘“ Let him depart”—a finality. It could only be so 
understood by those to whom the Epistle was written. Presi- 
dent Woolsey says:* “The word ywpeférae denotes any sepa- 
ration, whether attended with formal statement of a purpose 
of divorce or not, in other words, it includes divorce and deser- 
tion.” And that it means a desertion involving divorce here 
is evident by what the Apostle adds. After saying, “ Let him 
depart,” he makes this decisive remark: “ A brother or a sister 
is not under bondage in such cases.” This definite statement 
seems conclusive that the Apostle has full divorce in mind. 
The words would haye no meaning if mere separation were 
referred to, and not a dissolution of the marriage tie, for the 
unbelieving party had already gone away. He had abandoned 
the activities, duties, aad privileges or authorities, of married 
life. He could inflict no longer any domestic torture or 


* “Tivorce,” p. 82. 
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bondage. The only thing that could bind or oppress the be- 
leving party, who had been ready to abide by the marriage, 
was the continuance of the relation after the other had repudi- 
ated and abandoned it. 

It is claimed by the advocates of the “one cause” theory 
that the Apostle here admits of separation a mensa et toro, but 
not a vinculo, But the unbelieving party had already taken 
himself away a mensa ef toro; and yet the Apostle adds, not 
thig: “A brother or a sister is not under bondage to the bed 
and board of the deserter in such cases—which would be tau- 
tological and absurd; but, “ A brother or a sister is not under 
bondage in such cases,” to the marriage bond, doubtless, the 
only bondage remaining. Certainly the Corinthians must 
so have understood it; for they knew nothing about a legal 
status of a continued marriage bond when the marriage rela- 
tion was repudiated and disowned by both parties. They were 
acquainted with divorce and with the legal terms used in 
divorce cases; and when such language was used, they could 
not understand a subtle method of separating the parties 
formally and forever, and yet keeping them tied together by 
an invisible ligature. 

Bengel holds that divorce is here referred to, though he 
adds—what the Apostle has not added—that the wife should 
“remain unmarried,” from the 11th verse. Meyer gives this 
exegesis of dedovdwra, “is not enslaved, so namely as still to 
remain bound in marriage.” Lange says the Apostle “ here 
assigns the reasons why a divorce should be allowed on the 
part of a Christian; and the words cannot simply mean, ‘he 
is not bound to crowd himself upon the other,—to insist upon 
the connection, as in the case where both are Christians ;’ but 
they carry the further implication,—‘ is not unconditionally 
bound to the marriage relationship like a slave, ‘is free.’” 
And Lange adds, reaffirming Meyer: “ Because Paul does not 
apply our Lord’s prohibition of divorce to mixed marriages, he 
does not intend also to apply his prohibition of a second mar- 
riage in Matthew v. 22 to such cases.”* 

That divorce is meant is confirmed by what the Apostle 

*The above quotations from Lange and Meyer are from their commentaries in 
docis. 
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adds in the last part of the verse and in the sixteenth verse. 
He says: “God hath calied us in peace.” The expression is 
in peace, as in the New Version, not éo peace as in the Old. 
The idea is that the original condition in which the Divine 
calling to be a Christian comes is one of peace and good will 
towards all, not of hatred and strife; and the implication is 
that the condition of true Christian living is the same after- 
wards. If the Divine calling begins in peace, it can hardly be 
the Divine will that the Christian should continue in a condi- 
tion involving wrangling subsequently, the Christian graces 
only thriving in an atmosphere of peace. This might harmo- 
nize with either of the two interpretations, separation or di- 
vorece. But he goes on to state that in such cases the great 
motive which might be assigned why the Christian should hold 
on to the pagan who has already separated himself—the hope 
of being the means of his conversion—may not after all exist, 
—intimating, indeed, that the probability of conversion may 
be less, by continuing the relation: “for how knowest thou, 
O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? or how knowest 
thou, O husband, whether thou shalt save thy wife?” (New 
Version.) That he does not here hold out the hope of conver- 
sion as a reason for continuing the relation, but states the 
improbability of thus aiding it, is the interpretation now gen- 
erally adopted by the best commentators. It was introduced 
by Lyra, and adopted decidedly by Meyer, DeWette, Alford, 
Lange, and is conceded by President Woolsey to be the true 
one.”"* Lange says:+ ‘* Verse 16th is not a ground for remain- 
ing united in hope, ete., but the ground for consummating a 
separation, and not marring the Christian’s peace for so uncer- 
tain a prospect as that of converting the unbelieving party.” 
To understand the condition of things which the Apostle 
thus made a ground of divorce, we need to reflect that the 
difference of religion, in that age when Christianity first came 
in conflict with paganism, when one in the same household 
worshiped the holy God and the other an impure god, one kept 
the idolatrous feasts and the other those of the Church, one did 
out of piety what the other deemed blasphemy or sacrilege, was 
a difference that reached from heavefi down to the lowest 


* “ Divorce,” Note, p. 76. + Commentary in loc. 
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depths, all through life. When the parties were each earnest 
and resolute and unyielding in their religion, the conflicts in 
the home must sometimes have been fearful, overcoming the 
original mutual love, destroying the oneness of wedlock and 
throwing the family into domestic chaos. A chronic quarrel 
about the family God, disturbing the domestic love, preventing 
the unity of moral training, and embroiling the children—such 
as was likely to exist between the devotees of the corrupt gods 
of Greece and the devout worshipers of Christ—must have been 
terrific beyond anything we have knowledge of in Christian 
lands. Yet the Apostle counsels the believer not to take the 
initiative, but to wait patiently. If, however, the other party 
seeks a separation and effects it, he says, let him have it. His 
idea seems to be, if endless bickerings and quarrels about the 
deep things of religion, the most fundamental and vital interest 
of the home, are to be kept up, so totally at variance with the 
spirit of the Christian calling, which is a calling in the interest 
of peace,—and if the pagan desires it and will have it, it is 
better that the relation be formally terminated. “A brother or 
a sister is not under bondage in such cases,” especially as there 
is very little hope, in instances of extreme religious violence, of 
the ultimate conversion of the unbelieving party by keeping up 
a relation with him associated with such bickerings and bad 
feeling. Conversion would be better secured by divorce. It 
would be in the interest of conversion to have it. “ For how 
knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy husband? 
or how knowest thou, O husband, whether thou shalt save thy 
wife ?” 

One other verse needs to be noticed, the 39th, The New 
Version is from the corrected text, and reads as follows: “A 
wife is bound for so long a time as the husband liveth; but if 
the husband be dead, she is free to be married to whom she 
will, only in the Lord.” The Apostle has already treated of 
the subject of divorce, and dismissed it. He has nothing more 
to say about it. He now comes to the question of second mar- 
riages. This is the view of Meyer, Alford, Lange, and others. 
Not having cases of divorce or divorced persons here in his 
mind at all, nor thinking of divorce only in the light of the 
general corrupt usage of the times as something in all ordinary 
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cases to be condemned, and confining his attention to the ques- 
tion of the propriety of second marriages of the wife, in the 
case of the death of the husband, which it seems had been 
called in question in Corinth, he says such marriages are proper, 
if to a Christian man. The marriage law reaches its natural 
limit when the husband dies; and when it has reached its 
limit, there is nothing in that to prevent re-marriage. It is 
probable that the re-marriage of the husband on the death of 
the wife had not been called in question in Corinth, inasmuch as 
it was felt that the necessities of the children might require the 
presence of a new mother in the bereaved home; and conse- 
quently nothing is said about it. The conjugal bond in itself 
is binding till death. It is indissoluble, of right, by man. But 
death releases from it and the obligations involved in it; and 
therefore the wife may remarry. It seems to be straining the 
words of the Apostle to press them into use against declaring 
void a marriage that had already been made void internally by 
the sin of one at least of the parties, as that is not the subject 
under consideration, and especially as such an interpretation 
sets the Apostle against himself in what he has deliberately laid 
down only a short time before. 

Thus, rising to the principle which comes forth from the 
words of both Christ and Paul, we see that their teachings are 
in beautiful harmony, and reflect light and confirmation on each 
other; while, if the words of each are rigidly pressed, they are 
in disastrous conflict. For Christ certainly allowed divorce 
for one cause, while, according to the “ one cause” theory, Paul, 
who certainly used Janguage which could only have been under- 
stood as relating to divorce, did not allow it for any reason. 
The strain thus put on the teachings of the Apostle arises from 
the belief that Christ, contrary to his uniform custom elsewhere 
of holding men to a system of principles rather than of formal 
acts, yet on this subject purposely legislated in the form of 
his words for all ages and all peoples, and restricted divorce in 
all cases to one outward act. So they take Christ’s words 
absolutely, and try to bring Paul’s teachings into conformity. 
They do not first interpret Christ as speaking to his times and 
those present on this subject in terms colored by the circum- 
stances about him, yet conveying instruction for all ages and 
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all men; and these regard Paul’s teachings when naturally 
interpreted as throwing a side iight on this deeper and broader 
meaning in the Master's words, which is the natural way of 
bringing the two in accord; but they first interpret Christ by 
the letter, and then compel the words of Paul to come into 
harmony. The principle in both is, however, the same. If the 
marriage bond has been internally destroyed by the sin of either 
party, throwing the marriage pair into absolute marital disa- 
greement and mutual repulsion—as may happen in the case of 
adultery, or by a religious war in the home such as might exist 
between violent pagans and determined Christians, accompanied 
by abandonment—then divorce may take place; otherwise not. 

It by no means follows, however, that divorce should always 
be sougat or granted in case of adultery. There may be lapses 
in this way which do not carry down all family love and possi- 
bility of future fidelity, and which, on proofs of repentance, may 
not render family life impossible. Christ's instruction in cases of 
adultery is permissive rather than directive. Aggravated cases, 
admitting of no healing of the bleeding wound, and other sins 
equally destructive to married life, may be the occasion of a 
dissolution of the tie. This seems to be the principle as given 
by both our Lord and the Apostle. 

This interpretation restores harmony to the sacred page, 
agrees with the original constitution of marriage and with right 
reason, and gives an interpretation that is adapted to all ages 
and all conditions of society. It has the further advantage of 
furnishing an intelligible and reasonable ground for practical 
legislation and bringing the law of the land into harmony with 
the law of God. Law-makers can understand it, the public 
can see it, husbands and wives can feel the force of it—this, 
namely: marriage by its divine constitution is absolutely, of 
right, indissoluble by man. Only some great sin can destroy 
the bond. No law of man can do it, no act of a court, no wish 
of the parties, no human pretext; nothing short of that which 
eats out the possibility of conjugal love and union. And when 
this is the case, and marriage is destroyed within, then the 
law, the courts, the civil process may declare the fact.” ‘“ The 
sister or the brother is not under bondage in such cases; but 
God hath called us in peace.” 
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It is true it would be easier in legislation and in public sen- 
timent to have one external act as the sole ground for divorce. 
But it is not Christ’s method to lay down a system of doings or 
non-doings of particular outward acts. He inculcated a system 
of principles, motives, spiritual doings; and we are to work 
towards them the best we can in public ethics and law. It is 
not a question of ease and facility, but of fidelity to the spirit 
of Christ. And it would be very strange if he who said, 
“ Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath com- 
mitted adultery with her already in his heart,” has, in reference 
to sin against marriage, departed from his uniform custom else- 
where and made everything turn on one outward act, to facili- 
tate the work of the makers and administrators of law. 

Many other authorities might be given for the general inter- 
pretation of the 7th chapter of I. Corinthians here presented, 
but authorities may be quoted on the other side. I have pre- 
ferred to go directly to the Apostle himself, and see what he 
says and what he means as the more satisfactory way of under- 
standing him. I have had no other motive in expressing 
these doubts about the only supposed Scriptural ground for 
divorce tlian a love of truth. Iam in full sympathy with the 
efforts to restrict and purify the divorce legislation of the coun- 
try; and share profoundly in the alarm arising from the low 
popular views on this subject and that of marriage. The public 
sentiment is corrupting the legislation, and the legislation, in 
turn, the public sentiment, and so society is drifting down in 
this particular towards the condition of things in Rome before 
the end of the Republic. All Christian people, all good citizens 
should unite to bring the State back towards the Christian and 
original divine idea of marriage, as in itself an indissolable 
union, moral and sacred, and never of right to be terminated by 
the will or desire or caprice of man, and only formally to be 
acknowledged dissolved when some great sin or life of sin has 
incurably and forever already destroyed the bond of union from 
within. And for the proof of this the State should require the 
most conclusive evidence, assuming in all cases that the obliga- 
tions of wedlock continue till the evidence is unquestioned 
that they no longer exist. 
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Articte IT. —THE HISTORIC RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 
IIl.—Buppuism. 


J. F. Clarke's Ten Great Religions. 

Max Miiller’s Dhammapada. 

Buddhist Suttas. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids; and 
edited by Max Miiller. Oxford, 1881. 


BuppHISM bears a relation to Brahmanism similar to that 
of Protestant to Roman Christianity. Those who have studied 
Brahmanism, or even read my article in the New Englander 
for July, 1880, will recall the general features of that stupen- 
dous system of human thought. In its philosophy the infinite 
overshadowed the finite, the spiritual world the material, exist- 
ence its conditions, and substance its attributes and acts. 
Carried out on the side of religion, this gave the divine cast- 
ing into shade the human, the soul the body, thought tending 
toward quiescence, free agency weakened, religion separated 
from and superior to character, benevolence forgotten, change 
as inherent in all constituted things the great source of evil, 
escape from it by the cessation of desire, and for a final heaven 
absorption in the infinite. In the language of Cousin, “It is 
the religion of death rather than of life; its object less to 
govern life than to teach us to despise it.” At the same time 
it gave no full and clear personality to the divine, leaving 
thus perhaps the profoundest want of the human soul unsatis- 
fied, and the heart and even the self-respecting intellect to pine 
desolate and starving. 

The natural development of such a system was into a cold 
and crushing ecclesiasticism, sacerdotal sacramental worship, 
the Brabmanic priesthood, all congealed in the inexorable 
molds of caste, the consciousness of its relation to the eternal 
father taken from the individual soul and given to a church. 

It is difficult for the Western mind to understand, or con- 
ceive as real the Hindu type of thought. The swallowing up 
of the finite in the infinite, of matter by spirit, how can it be 
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an actual reality, or seem such to a healthy mind! The 
absorption of the human by the diving how can it be possible, 
or seem an object of desire? But to the Hindu sage, who, in 
the “forest life” gave up the world in advance of the release 
of death, to repose on the bosom of the Infinite, these were no 
empty dreams. Materialism was not in the ascendant in the 
ancient Hindu mind; and among the values of the study of 
Brahmanism is its reminding us, in the face of this age of time 
and sense, that the historic belief of the race has fastened 
upon something within, and above, greater and more real than 
matter. 

But against such a system there must sooner or later be a 
reaction. ‘The pendulum must vibrate ; opposites follow each 
other. The time came some five hundred years, more or less, 
before the Christian era. 

The legendary history of Siddartha, afterwards known as 
Sakya Muni (Hermit of the Sakyan race), Gautama, or Gotama 
(Priest of the Sakyans), and Buddha (the Enlightened One), 
I shall not repeat. The beautiful poem of Edwin Arnold, and 
its reviewers, have made it sufficiently familiar. Born to a 
kingdom in Northern India, he grew up a serious, thoughtful 
youth, with more than even Hindu tendency to vast and ab- 
struse speculations, especially on remote and somber themes, 
and with feelings pained and oppressed at the changes, the 
disappointments, the wrongs and woes of life. Long his spirit 
wrought in agony to solve the dark problem, and wrought in 
vain. In the bloom of youth, at twenty-nine years of age, 
“moved by godlike pity,” he gave up his kingly prospects, 
royalty, pleasure, love, and home, and wandered forth a mendi- 
cant devotee. “I will never return,” he said, “till I have at- 
tained to the sight of the divine law, and so become Buddha, 
the Knowing One.” He listened to the Brahmans and prac- 
ticed their austerities for six years; but found not the light 
and life which he sought. He returned to a more natural 
mode of life, but did not relax the agony of desire, and puar- 
pose, and thought. Alone in his hermitage, after a week of 
ceaseless meditation, and unparalleled assaults of tempting 
fiends, seated with his face to the East, without motion for a 
day and a night, he at length attained to the “ beatific vision,” 
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the “triple science,” the “knowledge never to be shaken of 
the laws of things,” which was to rescue mankind from its 
woes and sins. From that hour to his death at the age of 
eighty years, he gave his strength and life to the proclamation 
of his new gospel, destined to endure for unknown ages, and 
to comfort, and in some measure to purify the hearts of un- 
numbered millions of men. 

The religion thus born soon spread throughout India, and 
three hundred years before the Christian era became the re- 
ligion of the State. Expelled subsequently by the reviving 
power of Brahmanism, it seized permanently in return upon 
almost the whole of Southeastern Asia, and holding to-day the 
State in Birma and Thibet, the people in Japan, and the 
majority of them in China, it is the religion of more than one- 
quarter of the buman race. Probably no single name has 
held so many hearts and minds in trusting faith, and some- 
thing at least of adoring worship, in all human history as that 
of Siddartha Gautama Buddha. 

What then is this mighty system ; and what the elements of 
its growth and strength? 

Buddhism will be best understood by regarding it as a nat- 
ural reaction from the intense infinitism and spirituality of 
Brahmanism, toward the finite, the sensible, and man. Hu- 
manity could not be defrauded of its rights forever. Hence the 
great protest. Buddhism has been well called the Protestant- 
ism of the East. It was the old struggle between the really 
complementary, though often mistakenly made antagonistic 
powers of the human and the divine in religion, that is, in the 
great field of their relation to each other; the ever-living ques- 
tion between superstition and rationalism. 

Yet the nature of the Hindu mind could not be funda- 
mentally changed, nor the influence of the old philosophy 
wholly shaken off. All constituted things were still regarded 
as from that fact changeable, imperfect, unsubstantial. So far 
was the latter idea carried as to involve a kind of unreality,— 
an apparent existence only; substance alone was real and im- 
mutable. The Hindu mind here, as at other points, ap- 
proached the most abstruse metaphysical speculations of the 
Western world in ages long after. Noumena and phenomena 
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antagonized each other on the plains of India, long before 
Kant, or the schoolmen were born. 

Constituted means organized,—having a nature, attributes, 
something phenomenal outside of absolute substance. A con- 
stituted nature was essential to individuality, to personality, to 
consciousness, thought, and even identity as the Hindu mind 
conceived of it. The unconstituted—the absolute, was nearly 
the same as the Absolute—the All of modern Pantheism. 

Deity could not of course be predicated of the constituted, 
the changeable, the unreal. A Deity then must be unconsti- 
tuted, and the unconstituted is all the Deity there is, absolute, 
unchangeable, scarcely conscious, active, or individual. The 
Hindu mind seemed unable to grasp the ideas of infinity, and 
personality, and harmonize them in a working whole, as Chris- 
tianity has done. Hence a ceaseless struggle between the two, 
and a vibration of individual philosophic thought, as moved 
by idiosyncrasies or surroundings. Whether on the whole 
personality can be predicated of the Buddhist divinity, or 
whether Divinity in the sense of Being, can be predicated cf 
the absolute, is questioned among scholars. The system has 
been pronounced atheistic by some, and the judgment denied 
by others. It is safe to say that the Absolute as such cannot 
be personal. But personality might as easily be supposed to 
be mysteriously joined with the absolute, as the human with 
the divine in Christ, though the Buddhist theology was much 
less thogoughly digested in this respect than the Christian. 
Similarly the soul of man, as an organized nature, consisting 
of certain elements, is perishable, while back of all these, the 
absolute, unorganized self, without attributes, lives on forever. 
Nay, rather, said the Buddhist, there is no individual, con- 
tinuous identity, called the soul, but a certain force, eman- 
ating from the absolute, wrapping the drapery of personality 
about itself to-day, to drop the eidolon to-morrow. 

The element of confused doubtful personality,—a kind of 
nondescript, /ertium quid, between personality and impersonal- 
ity, thus found in the Deity, proves one of the most significant 
features of the Hindu philosophic theology, really underlying 
the nature of man as well as that of the Deity, and modifying 
the relations of the two at almost every point. 
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Since all constituted things were changeable and little more 
than apparent, they might easily be supposed to lapse again 
into the absolute from which they sprang, dynamically if not 
historically. The finite could become lost in the infinite. 
And such an absorption—Nirvana—is the true heaven which 
awaits the righteous, and the highest destiny to which man 
can aspire. Nirvana was a mystic, inconceivable state, some- 
thing between existence and non-existence, the continuance of 
the absolute ground of being absorbed in the divine, as a drop 
of water gliding into the ocean, while all organized nature and 
attributes quiesce in dreamless sleep. Whether Nirvana on 
the whole should be considered existence or non-existence, like 
the similar question as to the existence of a Deity, is disputed 
among scholars. Probably eaci of the alternate ideas is 
understood too exclusively. Thus the soul in Nirvana, as any 
other absolute existence, is called no thing, which words have 
been combined by the reader into nothing, whereas the real 
meaning is no thing of nature or organization; while on the 
other hand, being has been taken in a sense too strictly that of 
a limited individuality, such as can only be finite. Thus it 
has been difficult for the conception of Nirvana to rest con- 
tent on either side, and the question has remained open. 
Moreover, what is the absolute substance remaining when all 
constituted nature has been sloughed off? How inconceivable, 
and itself unreal, though in a different sense from that indi- 
cated by the word when applied to finite things! In what 
sense can there be being at all without individuality? If the 
question be unsusceptible of a definite answer, it is not more so 
than questions which might be asked respecting the doctrine of 
universals in medieval, and those of time, space, and substance 
in modern philosophy. 

Thus far the tone of Buddhistic thought has sounded in har- 
mony with the old philosophy of the Hindus. 

Here come in the reactive, or complementary ideas in be- 
half of the finite and of man. 

As already said, Buddhism was the uprising of humanity in 
the assertion of its rights, its powers, and its values. Human 
nature was exalted. Both the intellectual and the moral facul- 
ties were recognized in their autonomy, and their responsibility. 
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Reason in the soul was like the sun in the heavens. Free will 
sat on her throne honored and appropriated. The moral sense 
as the subject of all true character, was seen and appreciated. 
Conscience was trusted and cultivated. Character was the end 
for which religion and worship were valued. Life must be 
one long struggle for self conquest, and self exaltation; to 
repress every weakness, every vice, to acquire every virtue. 
No low or selfish motives were appealed to. Personal charac- 
ter, such as answered to the conception then formed of the 
“true, the beautiful,£and the good,” was the object and re- 
ward of every effort, save that absorption in the absolute in 
Nirvana was expected as the final happy end. How there 
could be happiness without consciousness, and how conscious- 
ness without personality, are questions for the Hindu mind to 


answer. 
As to the direction in which the lifelong effort was to be 
pushed, enlightenment was the inspiring word. Buddha was 
the Enlightened One, and his followers were gnostics in the 
tone and spirit of all their thought. What connection, if any, 
there may have been between this and the Gnosticism of 


Western Asia, about the same time prevalent, we do not now 
pause to inquire. And of all knowledge that of self was the 
center and soul. “ Know thyself” might have been inscribed 
on the walls of every Buddhist temple. 

Doubiless the intellectual element was in strength somewhat 
out of proportion with the moral, yet “self knowledge,” in 
many connections at least, probably meant something akin to 
the Christian idea of ‘‘ experience.” Not cold, barren, intellec- 
tual knowledge merely, but wisdom in a richer more compre- 
hensive sense, was unquestionably what the Buddhist cultus 
aimed to secure. The spirit of the wise Hebrew king was 
echoed on the banks of the Ganges: “ Discretion shall pre- 
serve thee; understanding shall keep thee.” Self knowledge 
in this sense of clear, healthy, and discriminating thought in- 
stead of dreamy, quiescent contemplation ; victory over the 
world, and passion, and sense, instead of contempt for and 
cowardly escape from them, were a vast improvement upon 
the previous direction of religious effort in India. 

The ineffable purity and loftiness of the Christian concep- 
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Since all constituted things were changeable and little more 
than apparent, they might easily be supposed to lapse again 
into the absolute from which they sprang, dynamically if not 
historically. The finite could become lost in the infinite. 
And such an absorption—Nirvana—is the true heaven which 
awaits the righteous, and the highest destiny to which man 
van aspire. Nirvana was a mystic, inconceivable state, some- 
thing between existence and non-existence, the continuance of 
the absolute ground of being absorbed in the divine, as a drop 
of water gliding into the ocean, while all organized nature and 
attributes quiesce in dreamless sleep. Whether Nirvana on 
the whole should be considered existence or non-existence, like 
the similar question as to the existence of a Deity, is disputed 
among scholars. Probably each of the alternate ideas is 
understood too exclusively. Thus the soul in Nirvana, as any 
other absolute existence, is called no thing, which words have 
been combined by the reader into nothing, whereas the real 
meaning is no thing of nature or organization; while on the 
other hand, being has been taken in a sense too strictly that of 
a limited individuality, such as can only be finite. Thus it 
has been difficult for the conception of Nirvana to rest con- 
tent on either side, and the question has remained open. 
Moreover, what is the absolute substance remaining when all 
constituted nature has been sloughed off? How inconceivable, 
and itself unreal, though in a different sense from that indi- 
cated by the word when applied to finite things! In what 
sense can there be being at all without individuality? If the 
question be unsusceptible of a definite answer, it is not more so 
than questions which might be asked respecting the doctrine of 
universals in medieval, and those of time, space, and substance 
in modern philosophy. 

Thus far the tone of Buddhistic thought has sounded in har- 
mony with the old philosophy of the Hindus. 

Here come in the reactive, or complementary ideas in be- 
half of the finite and of man. 

As already said, Buddhism was the uprising of humanity in 
the assertion of its rights, its powers, and its values. Human 
nature was exalted. Both the intelle¢tual and the moral facul- 
ties were recognized in their autonomy, and their responsibility. 
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Reason in the soul was like the sun in the heavens. Free will 
sat on her throne honored and appropriated. The moral sense 
as the subject of all true character, was seen and appreciated. 
Conscience was trusted and cultivated. Character was the end 
for which religion and worship were valued. Life must be 
one long struggle for self conquest, and self exaltation; to 
repress every weakness, every vice, to acquire every virtue. 
No low or selfish motives were appealed to. Personal charac- 
ter, such as answered to the conception then formed of the 
“true, the beautiful,£and the good,” was the object and re- 
ward of every effort, save that absorption in the absolute in 
Nirvana was expected as the final happy end. How there 
could be happiness without consciousness, and how conscious- 
ness without personality, are questions for the Hindu mind to 


answer. 

As to the direction in which the lifelong effort was to be 
pushed, enlightenment was the inspiring word. Buddha was 
the Enlightened One, and his followers were gnostics in the 
tone and spirit of all their thought. What connection, if any, 
there may have been between this and the Gnosticism of 


Western Asia, about the same time prevalent, we do not now 
pause to inquire. And of all knowledge that of self was the 
center and soul. “ Know thyself” might have been inscribed 
on the walls of every Buddhist temple. 

Doubtless the intellectual element was in strength somewhat 
out of proportion with the moral, yet ‘self knowledge,” in 
many connections at least, probably meant something akin to 
the Christian idea of “‘experience.” Not cold, barren, intellec- 
tual knowledge merely, but wisdom in a richer more compre- 
hensive sense, was unquestionably what the Buddhist cultus 
aimed to secure. The spirit of the wise Hebrew king was 
echoed on the banks of the Ganges: “ Discretion shall pre- 
serve thee; understanding shall keep thee.” Self knowledge 
in this sense of clear, healthy, and discriminating thought in- 
stead of dreamy, quiescent contemplation ; victory over the 
world, and passion, and sense, instead of contempt for and 
cowardly escape from them, were a vast improvement upon 
the previous direction of religious effort in India. 

The ineffable purity and loftiness of the Christian concep- 
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tion of holiness the Buddhist mind never reached. The con- 
trol of the lower by the higher faculties, virtue, manliness, 
truth, and a benevolence as wide as the world it attained. 
But the indescribable something in the highest Christian char- 
acter—the idea of holiness which charms and lifts the ravished 
heart, as the ideal of beauty the rapt soul of the artist, it could 
not impart. It is probable that here as elsewhere the lack of 
clear personality in the divine nature makes itself felt. Holli- 
ness in the highest sense is the attribute of a conscious, know- 
ing, willing being, and of nothing else. ‘Without such a being 
to embody it the conception could never be fully formed in the 
mind of man. Pantheism will not attain it. 

With the idea of holiness would naturally correspond that 
of sin. The same ground underlies the two; they bear the 
same relation to personality. The Buddhist conception of sin, 
therefore, though deep, solemn, and inexorable, lacked the 
awful sense of guilt, the sense of the wrath of an infinitely 
holy and all-seeing God—the “fearful looking-for of judgment 
which shall devour the adversaries.” The distinction between 
the sins and the miseries of men was not clearly drawn. Con- 
demnation of guilt was little more than pity for woe. Guilt 
before a law of nature, an impersonal principle or force, does 
not pierce and scorch the soul of its conscious subject as when 
the sleepless eye of a thinking, acting being blazes down upon 
it. Yet with such grasp of thought as a pantheistic system 
could nourish,—comprehensive, deep and immutable, if not 
strenuous and convicting, it saw and affirmed the cold poison 
of sin rankling in all human veins. And there is, we know, a 
fathomless relation between sin and woe, which it was some 
merit in Buddhism to have seen and brought to light. 

The Buddhistic idea of the punishment of sin was expressed 
in the important doctrine of Karma, or consequences. The for- 
tunes of men, material, intellectual, social and moral, their 
powers, character, surroundings and destiny were determined 
by their previous conduct,—the consequences under the law of 
cause and effect, of that which had gone before. So strenu- 
ously was the principle pushed through as to trench percepti- 
ly upon free agency, and personal responsibility, and almost 
upon personal identity itself, which here felt the beclouding 
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influence of the intensely metaphysical Hindu mind, and 
became lost, in a sense, in an inexorable course of natural 
effects of natural causes; yet this not without a certain reser- 
vation by which it was felt that somehow the law of causation 
acted in and not upon the personal will, and free agency, though 
obscured, was conserved. “He departed,” say the Sutras of 
one dead, “according to his deeds.” ‘ He builds for himself a 
new home of the timbers fashioned in the present life.” It 
was a most strenuous assertion of the law, “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” Man’s destinies are committed 
to his own hand. The Buddhist salvation was of works and 
not of any form of divine grace. 

The inexorable energy with which the law of causation is 
conceived to apply to character, fortune, and destiny, consti- 
tutes a judgment bar before which “every work shall be 
brought into judgment,” if less concrete and personal, more 
vast, relentless and eternal than even that of the Christian sys- 
tem itself. 

The method by which the law of Karma is wrought out is 
that of transmigration, substantially the same as in the Brah- 
manic system. The life re-appears, (re-appears expressing bet- 
ter than continues the Hindu conception of identity), in a new 
grade, condition, or being, the character of which is determined 
by the conduct in the antecedent state. All fortunes of all 
men in this life are the awards of desert in the past. The 
Buddha himself reached his half divine honors in this way. 
In this way only Nirvana must at last be attained; the indi- 
vidual is absorbed in the all because worthy to return to the 
absolute whence he came. It was the natural basis on which 
that pillar in the Christian temple of the supernatural expressed 
in the words “As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they Also may be one in us,” stands, 

The ideas entertained as to the nature of holiness and sin 
would determine the conception of regeneration, or of what- 
ever moral renovation stood in place of it in the system. 
Regeneration then in Buddhism was a reformation such as is 
wrought elsewhere by the upward aspiration of the human 
faculties. While language is scarcely able to overstate the 
strength and beauty, the sublimity and value of this new 
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birth, in forms which it sometimes assumes, the Christian will 
readily understand its inevitable lack of that wonderful some- 
thing which stamps the character of miracle upon gospel regen- 
eration. Less radical and soul-thrilling, less absolute in the 
surrender of the will, less inclusive, therefore, of all character, 
less permanent and living, less tender and childlike in the 
glow of the new-born spirit, it was the loftiest of all non- 
Christian reformations. But the Christian’s great change isa 
regeneration not of man but of God. No such effect could be 
wrought by forces emanating from an impersonal God, nor any 
such doctrine find a place in minds so pantheistic in tone and 
thought. In regeneration, and in all experience and character 
rising out of it, that is, in the whole conception of religion, 
the intellect and the will play far too large a part compared 
with that of the heart, and especially with a divine influence 
acting upon the heart. The latter would naturally be 
excluded with the former, since any outward influence most 
naturally approaches the soul through the heart, as in the 
common idea of the conquest of the soul by love, as by an 
external power. The result in the Buddhistie regeneration 
was cold, tasteless, prosaic, unfruitful, unblessed. 

The character of the Buddha, as sometimes conceived of, as 
deified man and savior in some degree like Christ, as well as 
the exalted nature and value of man, naturally suggest the 
boundless benevolence of the system in its development. The 
Buddha consecrated his life for fifty years to the proclamation of 
his gospel of blessing to mankind. His followers caught his 
spirit, and lived and toiled to save their fellow-men. 

Buddhism is the only non-Christian great missionary religion 
that the world has seen. Its annals share in this respect the 
sublimity of apostolic or of modern Christian _ history. 
Within a few years past caskets of sacred stone have been 
found in ancient topes or massive sepulchral hemispheres forty 
or fifty feet in diameter, containing human ashes, with inscrip- 
tions giving the names and missionary character of the persons 
commemorated, and dating at least two hundred years before 
Christ. 

Benevolence, when a reigning principle, implies self sacri- 
fice. The great renunciation of the Buddha reminds us of the 
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sacrifice of Christ. The legend of the famished tigress, to 
whom in a previous life he gave his body that she might eat 
and nurse her young, shows, both the sense of his early fol- 
lowers of the spirit of their lord, and the crude and ill-directed 
expression which the noble principle was left by nature to as- 
sume. And the love of the Buddha seems somehow a dif- 
ferent thing from that of Christ. It is the love of a man, not 
of aGod. The infinite is not in it. 

The want of personality is felt through the whole circle of 
theught of which the Deity is the center. Dependence, obli- 
gation, accountability, trust, love, fellowship all are dulled, be- 
numbed, inefficient, when sought to be exercised toward a 
principle, force, or absolute whole, instead of a conscious, 
thinking, feeling being. The value of infinity and personality 
seem each in a measure lost by the want of that perfect com- 
bination in which Christianity holds them; as the force of 
gunpowder or dynamite depends upon the exact proportion of 
the elements which compose it. And the principle applies to 
the love of man to God, and to the Buddha as Savior, as well 
as his to us. There was no Savior at once personal and divine; 
no divine expiation, no cross, nor Lamb of God bearing the sins 
of the world thereon. Of course the unutterable and ex- 
quisite gratitude of the Christian heart was unknown in Buddh- 
istic experience; and not less so the higher and more ethereal 
forms of every Christian affection. What heart can thrill 
with tenderest emotion toward the unconscious, the unthink- 
ing, the unfeeling? Yet the pantheistic tone of thought, and 
circle of ideas and forces is vast, grand, fundamental, and 
immutable, even more so than the Christian cosmogony, 
though less stringent, vivid, concrete, and awful. Each hemi- 
sphere of the great universe of thought has its advantages; 
Christianity combines them as they are not combined elsewhere. 

What has been shown is sufficient to account for the fact 
that Buddhism, so far as can be discovered, never exerted that 
magic purifying power in the hearts and minds of men which 
forms the chief claim of Christianity upon human faith. If 
such a power ever inhered in the system it has long since dis- 
appeared. Nor has it been able to establish social and political 
society endued with the vital elements of purity, elevation, 
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and progress as Christian society is. Indeed the system has 
not been able to hold its own during the lapse of time. Like 
Brahmanism, its best days were its earliest; and to-day it may 
be likened to a dead body,—something of form remains but 
life is not there. It was a noble, even a sublime attempt, but 
the quickening spark of divine life was wanting. 

Is there any cause for this further than has been shown? 
The Christian will reply, the absence of the Spirit of 
God, with its lifting and inspiring influence. But why absent? 
By God’s sovereign will? Or did the proud, rationalistic 
spirit of Buddhism ignore and put itself out of the magnetic 
circle of such help? Or were the Hebrews gifted naturally 
with higher religious genius, which brought them near to God, 
and within the region of the dews of his grace, more than 
other nations; as the intellectual genius of the Greeks made 
them the prophets of literature, philosophy, and art for all 
other lands and tongues? Or is it but a part of the fortuitous 
course of history, swaying now this way now that, in obedi- 
ence often to causes too inscrutable for human investigation? 
We cannot discuss these problems here. But we are safe in 
saying that the combination in Christianity of the comple- 
mentary elements of the human and the divine, the personal 
and the infinite, with a just balance and clearness of concep- 
tion never elsewhere attained, has been the source of an incal- 
culable advantage. 

Thus far I have sought by an analysis of the Buddhistic 
system to show its philosophic basis, and trace its logical de- 
velopment therefrom. It is time to consider the actual matter 
of its teachings,—with what hands, and by what instruments 
it sought to take hold upon character and life, and control and 
mold them to its will. The study of its sacred books will best 
give the answer to these questions. 

The sacred literature of Buddhism is exceedingly volamin- 
ous, and has been preserved in various languages in Ceylon, 
Nepaul, Thibet, and China. Many inscriptions on rocks and 
monuments are also to be included. Many of the writings date 
back to near the time of the Christian era; and many were 
compiled from still earlier records, or from attested tradition. 
We have seen in the study of Brahmanism the stringency 
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and system with which the Hindu mind was applied to the 
acquisition and preservation in the memory, and by recitation, 
of their oral treasures of sacred lore. Within the few decades 
past translation has placed many of these works in the hands 
of the English-reading world. Those from which I have been 
able at this time to draw, are the “ Dhammapada, or Path of 
Life,” a collection of four hundred and twenty verses, or sen- 
tences, ascribed to the Buddha himself, and translated by Max 
Miiller; and seven “ Buddhist-Suttas,” or gospels, translated 
by T. W. Rhys Davids, an eminent English scholar, and pub- 
lished by Max Miiller as the eleventh volume of his ‘“ Sacred 
Books of the East,” at Oxford. 

The title “Path of Life,” suggests the character of the 
“Dhammapada.” It aims to teach the way of spiritual life. 
The difficulty of making clear to a Western mind the real 
meaning of writings so ancient and so different from our tone 
of thought is great; and either from this, or other reasons, the 
“Dhammapada” seems to me somewhat dry. In its method 
of approach to the mind it resembles the Proverbs of Solomon. 
Through the whole there runs a thread of purpose in favor of 
strenuous self-study and self-control, and against all sensuous 
passions, and low, weak tendencies, but too general, feeble, and 
commonplace, we should suppose, to be of the highest value. 
When we think of them however as the product of the un- 
aided heathen mind, they rise in dignity and value in our 
estimation. Of the most vigorous and significant sentences 
the following are fair examples. 


All created things perish ; he who knows and sees this becomes pas- 
sive in pain; this is the way to purity. There is no fire like passion ; 
there is no spark like hatred ; there is no snare like folly ; there is no 
torrent like greed. Him I call indeed a Brahmana who does not offend 
by body, word, or thought, and is controlled on these three points. He 
who never identifies himself with his body and soul, and does not 
grieve over what is no more, he indeed is called a true wise one. The 
disciples of Gotama are always well awake, and their mind day and 
night always delights in meditation. Hein whom there is truth, virtue, 
love, restraint, moderation, he who is free from impurity, and is wise, 
he is called an “Elder.” From lust (or greed, or love) comes grief, 
comes fear ; he who is free from lust (or greed, or love) knows neither 
grief nor fear. Let us live happily, then, not hating those who hate us! 
let us dwell free from hatred among men who hate! Not to commit 
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any sin, to do good, and to purify one’s mind, that is the teaching of 
the Awakened. Four things does a reckless man gain who covets his 
neighbor’s wife,—a bad reputation, an uncomfortable bed, thirdly 
punishment, and lastly hell. As a grass-blade, if badly grasped, cuts 
the arm, badly practiced asceticism leads to hell. 


The Suttas translated by Mr. Davids are more various in lit- 
erary character, and more interesting and significant. The 
first is entitled “The Book of the Great Decease;’’ and gives 
some of the latest teachings of the Buddha, with an account 
of his death, and cremation, and the honors paid to his mem- 
ory by saints, sages, and kings. 

The Buddha wandered from place to place with his disci- 
ples teaching, as Jesus through the villages of Galilee. His 
instruction, though cold and formal, and even spiritually low 
and feeble in comparison, are as pure and free from the least 
sensuous or corrupt taint as those of Jesus in the Gospel of 
John, the latter portion of which this Sutta is not altogether 
unlike. Like Jesus he accepted offered hospitality whether 
from saint or sinner, and hallowed every place and occasion 
by his heavenly discourse. Like Jesus, the heart of a sinful 
woman melted in penitence at his presence. Like Jesus he 
forebore to cling to life when he might have done so; and 
foretold to his reluctant disciples his approaching departure. 

The literary form of this, as of other Suttas, exhibits some 
peculiarities. Repetitions to an unexampled extent, and 
shaped in certain recurring and symmetrical forms, abound; 
induced apparently, by the desire to aid the memory in acquir- 
ing and repeating, and to gain the power of impression which 
accompanies sentiment reiterated with endless persistency. 

The element of number, so prominent in the Hebrew Script- 
ures, is far more so here, as a rhetorical and sometimes poetic 
form, and often when by no means suggested by the thought 
Seven conditions of welfare of a State or community are given: 
—“ frequent religious assemblies ; concord in action ; conserva- 
tism of established institutions; honor to fathers and teachers; 
control of the desire for life and its pleasures; delight in soli- 
tude; and kindness to visiting brethren.” And to these other 
seven, and yet others, and others, and others, and six condi 
tions of prosperity are added. “ Fivefold, O householders, is 
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the loss of the wrong-doer through his want of rectitude. 
Fivefold is the gain of the well-doer through his practice of 
rectitude.” The last loss is to be re-born after death into some 
state of misery; the last gain to be re-born into heaven. 
“When the Blessed One had thus taught his disciples, and 
incited them, and roused them, and gladdened them far into 
the night with religious discourse, he dismissed them. 

One resounding paragraph of half poetic tone is repeated, 
again and again, as if in the hope to mold the character, as 
ceaseless dropping of water wears the stone away. 


Great is the fruit, great is the advantage of earnest contemplation. 
The mind set round with upright conduct : Great is the fruit, great the 
advantage of intellect when set round with earnest contemplation. 
The mind set round with intelligence is freed from the great evils, that 
is to say from sensuality, from individuality, from delusion, and from 
ignorance. 


As the hour of his departure drew near, clearly foreseen by 
the Buddha, his conversation with his disciples grew more lov- 
ing and tender, more thoughtful for the interests of the society 
when he should be gone, more regardful of every beautiful 


propriety as to their conduct toward each other, and altogether 
such as to suggest the inquiry, whence comes the likeness of 
all this to the last hours on earth of our Lord? And yet the 
difference is wide between the two. 


Then the Blessed One addressed the brethren and said, ‘‘ Behold now 
brethren I exhort you, saying, ‘‘ Decay is inherent in all component 
things. Work out your salvation with diligence.” These were his last 
words. 

Then the Blessed One entered into the first stage of deep meditation. 
And rising out of the first stage he passed into the second. And rising 
out of the second, he passed into the third. And rising out of the third 
stage he passed into the fourth. And rising out of the fourth stage of 
deep meditation he entered into the state of mind to which the infinity 
of space is alone present. And passing out of the mere consciousness 
of the infinity of space he entered into the state of mind to which the 
infinity of thought is alone present. And passing out of the mere con- 
sciousness of the infinity of thought, he entered into a state of mind to 
which nothing at all was specially present. And passing out of the 
consciousness of no special object he fell into a state between conscious- 
hess and unconsciousness. And passing out of the state between con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness he fell into a state in which the con- 
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sciousness, both of sensations and of ideas had wholly passed away, 
And his disciples said one to another, he is dead. But the Blessed One, 
turning backward upon his path again, passed through the stages in 
order to the first, and then turning onward again from the first to the 
last stage of deep meditation he immediately expired. 


Nothing can be more curious than the glimpse into seldom 
trodden regions of human thought given by this picture of the 
Hindu mind struggling to conceive of the process of the ab- 
sorption of the finite individual into the infinite whole. A 
lower form of something essentially the same in principle,— 
the entrance in this life into Nirvana,—is thus in another place 
described. 


And erelong he attained to that supreme goal of the higher life for 
the sake of which men go out from all and every household gain and 
comfort to become houseless wanderers—yea, that supreme goal did he, 
by himself, and while yet in this visible world, bring himself to the 
knowledge of, and continue to realize, and to see face to face! And he 
became conscious that birth was at an end, that the higher life had been 
fulfilled, that all that should be done had been accomplished, and that 
after this present life there would be no beyond ! 


Nirvana seems to be a character, and an inward experience, 
the commencement of which can be reached in the present 
life, after which there is no further transmigration, but at 
death absorption in the infinite will be consummated. 


And when the Blessed One died (again like Jesus) there arose a mighty 
earthquake, terrible and awe-inspiring, and the thunders of heaven 
burst forth. And the One great Brahma, the first cause, uttered at the 
moment a stanza in honor of the Buddha, and in allusion to the central 
doctrines of his faith. And Sakka, the king of the gods (in the popular 
mind) in like manner responded to the greatness of the event ; while of 
his disciples, those who were already raised above the world adored 
with solemn calmness, saying, ‘‘ Impermanent are all component things. 
How is it possible that they should not be dissolved ; while those in 
whom individual passions yet lived, fell headlong on the ground, con- 
vulsed with anguish at the thought, ‘‘Too soon has the Blessed One 
died! Too soon has the happy one passed out of existence! Too soon 
has the light gone out in the world.” 


For something like a systematic view of the religion of the 
Buddha, practically considered, we look to the second of Mr. 
Davids’ Suttas,—‘“‘ The Foundation of the Kingdom of Right- 


eousness.” 
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But a scheme of redemption for fallen man must involve of 
course a recognition of the fundamental nature of his error, or 
fallen state. The system of the Buddha founded on this level, 
is not surpassed in vastness and grandeur by anything in the 
history of human thought; and justifies the rank which has 
been assigned to him, as one of the greatest and most original 
religious thinkers whom the world has seen. 

It has already been suggested that the Buddha failed to dis- 
tinguish with sufficient clearness between natural and moral 
evil. The sum of the evils oppressing humanity are spoken 
of often as sorrow. And the one fundamental condition 
which renders sorrow possible is individuality. Birth, decay, 
and death, infinitely varied surroundings, all things unpleasant, 
all unsatisfied desires are occasions of pain and sorrow, that is 
all individual experience, with its vicissitudes, is open to sor- 
row and to sin. Sin, so far as distinct from sorrow, seems to 
have been viewed as a kind of inevitable accompaniment, or 
consequence of it. Absorbed in the infinite there can be no 
individual experience, therefore no sorrow, and, an objector 
might add, no joy. Individuality is the occasion of all evil. 
And the cause is the thirst, or craving which causes individual 
existence, that is, either the craving for sensual gratification, 
or for continued existence itself, the two forms of desire be- 
ing singularly associated. ‘The meaning of these last sentences 
seems to be, that the desire for existence, and for its pleasures, 
especially the pleasure which results in the renewal of life, 
renders man “through fear of death all his life-time subject to 
bondage,” and in like manner to other sources of pain or to 
death. All individual existence is a painful struggle against 
the inevitable. The cessation therefore of this craving desire 
for life or its pleasures, or anything belonging to the individual 
state, will be deliverance from sorrow ; and failing to see the 
true nature of sin, the Buddha thought also in consequence, 
deliverance from sin. 

Upon this conception of the nature of sin and evil, the 
Buddha proceeded to construct a vast system of intellectual 
and moral culture designed to lift the soul above these fears 
and desires, to break its fetters, to unseal its eyes, to plume its 
Wings, and start it on its upward flight. It was a magnificent 
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conception, but the Christian can easily see where the miry 
clay mingled with iron strength, and the golden glory. 


‘*The Four Noble Truths,” are these : The Noble Truth about Sorrow ; 
The Noble Truth about the Cause of Sorrow; The Noble Truth about 
the Cessation of Sorrow; The Noble Truth about the Path that leads 


to that Cessation. 


In systematizing his teachings concerning this path, we find 
the tendency toward a numerical, to the degree often of an 
illogieal, und merely mechanical division and classification, pos- 
sessing his mind at every step. Thus, the whole cultus he lays 
off as follows: 


The Four earnest Meditations. 

The Fourfold great Struggle. 

The Four Roads to Saintship. 

The Five Moral Powers. 

The Five Organs of Spiritual Sense. 
The Seven kinds of Wisdom. 

The Noble Eightfold Path. 


The four earnest meditations are these. 


Meditation on the Body. 

Meditation on the Sensations. 
Meditation on the Ideas. 

Meditation on Reason, and Character. 


The fourfold great struggle against sin is, 


The Struggle to prevent Sinfulness Arising. 

The Struggle to put down Sinful states which Have arisen. 
The Struggle to produce Goodness not Previously Existing. 
The Struggle to increase Goodness Already Existing. 


The four roads to saintship are, 


The Will to acquire it, united to earnest Meditation, and the Struggle 


against Sin. 
The necessary Exertion, united to earnest Meditation, and the Struggle 


against Sin. 
The necessary Preparation of the Heart, united to earnest Meditation, 


and the Struggle against Sin. 
Investigation, united to earnest Meditation, and the Struggle against 


Sin. 
The five moral powers are, 


Faith, Energy, Thought, Contemplation, Wisdom. 
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The five organs of Spiritual Sense are the same as the five 
moral powers. Why they were distinguished in the schedule 
is a question; possibly to fill out the number of Paths, or 
Methods of Culture, to the sacred number seven. 

The seven kinds of wisdom are, 


Energy, Thought, Contemplation, Investigation, Joy, Repose, Serenity. 
Here again we notice some reduplication of the Powers, or 


Organs. 


The Noble Eightfold Path is, 


Right Views, (of truth, or doctrine). 

Right Aims, (high, worthy, earnest). 

Right Speech, (kind, open, truthful). 

Right Conduct, (peaceful, honest, pure). 

Right Livelihood, (injuring no living thing). 

Right Effort, (self-trained, self-controlled). 

Right Mindfulness, (active, watchful mind). 

Right Contemplation, (earnest thought on deep things). 


The Eightfold Path is a summary of the Buddha's idea of 
all virtue, and holds of course, a large place in his system of 
culture. In content, that is the principal virtues which ought 
to adorn the human character, it does not differ greatly from 
the New Testament. The superiority of the latter is in the 
unspeakably lofty spiritual and supernatural element, which 
might accept for the most part the Buddhistic system as a 
rational foundation, but on which it builds the domes and 
spires of celestial glory. But by whatever the theurgy here 
provided falls short of the marvelous transforming powers of 
Christian regeneration through faith in Christ, and the breath 
of the Holy Spirit, it certainly drives hard toward its mark, 
and that a high one. How unspeakably different from, and 
superior to all that we are accustomed to associate with the 
idea of Heathenism ! 

We observe too the great place occupied by meditation, and 
similar exercises,—contemplation, thought, wisdom, investiga- 
tion, and the like, and the preéminently intellectual, rational- 
istic character of the whole system. 

In the same spirit of artificial classification already noticed, 
we have the Eight Positions of Mastery over the delusion aris- 
ing from the apparent permanence of external things. Eight 

VOL. V. 41 
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stages by which that mastery is begun and made perfect. Five 
hindrances in the Discipline of the Noble One are named, viz: 


The hindrance of lustful desire ; 

The hindrance of malice ; 

The hindrance of sloth and idleness ; 

The hindrance of pride and self-righteousness ; 
The hindrance of doubt. 


The Ten Precepts are directed against 


Theft, unchastity, falsehood, slander, bitterness of spirit, foolish talk, 
injuring life, acquisitiveness, servility, violence. 

The good man lets his mind pervade one-quarter of the world with 
thoughts of love, even as the sun shines on all the earth, as a mighty 
trumpeter makes himself heard throughout the four quarters of the 
heavens. And so (the rhetorical form repeated), with thoughts of pity, 
and sympathy, and equanimity. 

The Suttas on “ The Desire of Good ;” and on “ Barrenness, 
or Bondage” are repeated and varied enforcements of the one 
never-forgotten principle of strenuous, unflagging agony of 
effort at self-control and self-culture, reminding the translator 
of the inspiring battle-call of the New Testament,—“ Giving 
all diligence, add to your faith virtue, and to virtue knowledge, 
etc.” The Ten Fetters of the upward striving mind are said 
to be the 

Delusion of Self, Doubt, Trust in rites and ceremonies, Bodily lust 
and passions, Hatred, Desire for a future material life, Desire for a 
future spiritual life, Pride, Self-righteousness, Ignorance. 

The variations and windings of phraseology by which with 
the change of a word to vary the application all these lessons 
are repeated, and made to bear with redoubled force, like the 
steel-pointed drill upon the rock, are something unknown else- 
where, perhaps in all literature. For example: 

When a brother has not got rid of the passion for lusts, has not got 
rid of the desire after lusts, has not got rid of the thirst for lusts (and 
so on with several further particulars, all meaning the same thing). 
Whatsoever brother has not got rid of (here all the particulars over 
again), his mind does not incline toward zeal (predicate repeated for 
each name), exertion, perseverance, and struggle; he has not broken 
through this first spiritual bondage. 

Then the whole is reversed, and the effects of the opposite 
good efforts in breaking the five kinds of bondage are shown 


with the same reduplication. 
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If there be power in repetition to impress the human soul 
with thought or feeling it must be realized here. 

The Sutta of “All the Asavas” that is, the infirmities, 
errors, and sins, treats of the subjugation and escape from the 
chief downward tendencies of humanity, and the means by 
which it must be accomplished. 

The means are in substance those previously enjoined— 
knowledge, study, insight, contemplation, and the like, 
enforced by the same involved repetitions that we have just 
seen, but, here as elsewhere, revealing no idea of a mysterious 
change of the moral taste of the subject from the love of sin to 
that of holiness, such as Christian regeneration effects. The 
sole reliance is on a wakeful and earnest spirit of intellec’ ual 
effort, study, contemplation, self-knowledge and self-control— 
a spirit of self-urged discipline the most strenuous, vigilant and 
untiring that the world has ever seen. 

Herein, brethren, a seeker, wisely reflecting, cultivates that part of 
the higher wisdom called mindfulness, dependent on seclusion, on pas- 


sionlessness, on the utter ecstasy of contemplation, resulting in the 
passing off of thoughtlessness. 


A lesson of a different and more significant kind is taught in 
the following: ' 

Unwisely doth he consider thus: ‘ Have I existed during the ages 
that are past, or have I not? What was I during the ages that are past? 
How was I during the ages that are past? Shall I exist during the ages 
of the future, or shall I not? What shall I be during the ages of the 
future? How shall I be during the ages of the future?’ Or he debates 
within himself as to the present: ‘ Do I, after all, exist, or am I not? 
How am I? This is a being. Whence now did it come, and whither 
will it go?” 

The notions he gets in answer to these questions are 
denounced as— 

The walking in delusion ; the puppet show of delusion ; the writhing 
of delusion ; the fetter of delusion. 


In general, in the Suttas, the poetic element is at a minimum. 
The rationalistic spirit is naturally much less closely allied to 
the poetic, than that of faith and the emotions. 

But the Sutta entitled “ Maha Sudassana, the Great King of 
Glory,” is an exception. It resembles the Christian apocalypse 
and is a sublime prose poem. 
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Under the doctrines of Transmigration, and of Karma, the 
argument supposes that countless ages past, the Buddha lived 
in the person of a magnificent monarch in Northern India—an 
oriental Solomon, whose wisdom, power and glory were at once 
the consequence of merit in previous lives, and the cause of 
yet higher advancement in the new ircarnation of the Tatha- 
gata, or new Buddha—Siddartha. The poem is a half epic, 
half dramatic picture of the magnificence and glory, and final 
apotheosis of this king. How far the early Buddhists accepted 
it as based upon historic truth, or as merely a symbolical 
poem, it is difficult now to determine. The Buddha himself 
tells the story to his disciples from his recollections of that far- 
off life. I condense the text. 


Long ago there was a king, by name Maha Sudassana, a king of 
kings, a righteous man, who ruled in righteousness, an anointed One, 
Lord of the four quarters of the earth, conqueror, the protector of his 
people, possessor of the seven royal treasures. The royal city was on 
the East and on the West twelve leagues, and on the North and on the 
South seven leagues, mighty and prosperous, full of people and of all 
riches. By day and by night it resounded with the ten cries—that is, 
the noise of horses, of elephants, of chariots, of the drum, of the tabor, 
of the lute, the sound of singing, of the cymbal, of the gong, and 
the cry, ‘* Eat, drink, and be merry.” 

The city was surrounded with seven ramparts, of gold, of silver, of 
beryl, of crystal, of agate, of coral, and one of all kinds of gems. Four 
gates were of gold, silver, jade and crystal, and at each gate seven pil- 
lars, of like material, each as high as three or four men. The city was 
surrounded with seven rows of palm trees, of gold, of silver, of beryl, of 
crystal, of agate, of coral, and of all gems. 

The golden palms had trunks of gold, and leaves and fruit of silver, 
and the others were similarly alternated. And when these rows of 
palms were agitated with the wind there arose a sound sweet and pleas- 
ant, and charming and intoxicating. And such as were merry danced 
around those palm trees when shaken by the wind. 

The Great King of Glory possessed seven treasures. When, on the 
day of the full moon he had purified himself, and gone up upon the top 
of his palace, there appeared unto him the First, the heavenly treas- 
ure of the Wheel,—symbol of his own invincible power and glory, 
and of the onward rolling of the Kingdom of Righteousness on earth. 
And he arose and sprinkled water upon the Wheel, and said, ‘Roll 
on, O my Lord, the Wheel! Go forth, and overcome.” And the Wheel 
rolled on toward the East, and the King followed with his armies, and 
wherever the Wheel stopped there came all the kings of that quarter of 
the earth, and made submission to him, and besought him to be their 


Lord and teacher. 
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And he gave rules tothem. ‘ Ye shall slay no living thing, shall not 
rob; yield not wrongly to bodily desire ; speak no lie, drink no madden- 
ing drink, eat according to the established custom.” And then the 
Wheel rolled to the South, with like results, and to the West, and to the 
North. And then it returned, and remained in the royal city in a 
blaze of glory.* 

The Second Treasure of the Great King of Glory was the ‘“ Elephant 
King,” wonderful in power, flying through the sky. And when the 
King mounted him in the morning, he flew to the ocean boundary of 
the earth, and returned again in time for the morning meal. The third 
was the Horse treasure, white, with black head, and dark mane—the 
Charger king, flying through the sky to the ocean boundary of the 
earth, and back before the morning meal. The fourth was the Gem 
treasure, so resplendent as to give light by night for a league around, so 
that the birds awoke and thought it was the dawn. The fifth was the 
Woman treasure, surpassing human beauty, the pearl among women, 
devoted to the King even in secret thought. The sixth was a Treasurer, 
of miraculous power to furnish gold. The seventh an Adviser of super- 
human wisdom and faith. 

Four marvelous Gifts, too, the King of Glory possessed. The first 
was marvelous Grace and Dignity of person; the second, Long Life 
beyond mortal range ; the third miraculously perfect Health ; the fourth, 
the Love of all men. Riding through the land the people prayed him, 
saying, ‘‘O King, pass slowly by that we may look upon thee a little 
longer time.” 


And so the tide of description rolls on. The landscape 
gardens of the king: the incomparable palace called the Palace 


* One of the few passages in which the Buddhist mind breaks the fet- 
ters of didactic prose is a description of the occasion when the Great 
Teacher first proclaimed his Gospel in the ears of men, and thus set the 
Wheel of the Kingdom rolling through the earth: ‘‘ The evening was 
like a lovely maiden ; the stars were the pearls upon her neck ; the dark 
clouds her braided hair, the deepening space her flowing robe. Asa 
crown she had the heavens where the angels dwell ; these three worlds 
were as her body ; her eyes were the white lotus flowers, which open to 
the rising moon, and her voice was, as it were, the humming of the bees. 
To do homage to the Buddha, and to hear the first preaching of his 
word, this lovely maiden came. The devas (angels) throng to hear the 
discourse until the heavens are empty ; and the sound of their approach 
is like the rain of a storm; all the worlds in which there are sentient 
beings are made void of life, so that the congregation assembled was in 
number infinite, but at the sound of the blast of the glorious trumpet of 
Sakka, the king of the Gods, they became still as a waveless sea. And 
then each of the countless listeners thought that the sage was looking 
towards himself, and was speaking to him in his own tongue, though 
the language used was the Magadhi.” Whatever reminder the reader 
may find in this passage of the day of Pentecost, I shall leave without 
remark, . 
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of Righteousness, built as an expression of love by his nobles 
and men of wealth, of bricks of gold, and silver, and precious 
stones; with eighty-four thousand pillars of similar material, 
and twenty-four stair-cases ; and eighty-four thousand chambers, 
furnished to match; and groves and lakes surrounding it; all 
with every indescribable feature of splendor and glory, which 
Eastern imagination can conceive ! 

And of what previous character, thought the King, is all this 
glory the fruit? And the answer came; of Giving; of Self 
Conquest; and of Self Control. 

And the King ascended up into the royal chamber, and 
stood at the door, and broke forth in a ery of intense emotion : 

Stay here O thoughts of lust! Stay here O thoughts of ill-will! Stay 


here O thoughts of hatred! Thus far only O thoughts of lust! Thus 
far only O thoughts of ill-will! Thus far only O thoughts of hatred ! 


And then by stages something like those through which the 
Buddha passed to his death, the Great King of Glory passed 
into the state of purified self-possession and equanimity, with- 
out ease, and without pain. 

And he went out from his chamber and let his thoughts of love, and 
of pity, and of sympathy, and of equanimity pervade the four quarters 
of the world in succession. 

Then the Queen of Glory, chief of the four and eighty 
thousand wives of the King, came before the King, and re- 
hearsing the tale of his eighty-four thousand cities, and treasures, 
and honors, and powers, and pleasures, and armies, and glories, 
beyond all computation and beyond comparison, besought him 
to think of all these, and to set his heart upon them, and to 
quicken his desire for life. But he replied: 

Nay, rather, exhort me to cast away the desire of these from my 


heart. For the nature of all things is such that we must leave them. 
**Pass not away,” thou shouldst say, ‘‘O King, with desire for these in 


thy heart.” 

Then the Queen of Glory wept much; but at length dried 
her tears, and spake as the King exhorted; and said, ‘Cast 
away desire for these, O King, long not after life.” 

Then the Great King of Glory died even as a healthy man sinks into 


sleep after a hearty meal. 
Forty-eight thousand years he had lived the life of a prince. Forty- 
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eight thousand years he had lived as heir apparent. Forty-eight thou- 
sand years he had reigned, the Great King of Glory. Forty-eight thou- 
sand years he had passed as a layman in the palace of righteousness. 
And now, full of noble thought he died, and entered the noble world of 


Brahma. All this has passed away ! 
How transient are all component things ! 
Growth is their nature and decay : 
They are produced, they are dissolved again : 
And then is best when they have sunk to rest. 

With this, the perpetual refrain of the whole great drama, 
we close the volume, ander something like the spell of a 
mighty epic. The mingled admiration and sympathy which 
the career of a great hero excites play joyfuily around the feet 
of this mightiest “ hero as prophet” that has opened his burn- 
ing lips to men. For who shall claim this rank if not the 
Indian Buddha! The simple personal force by which alone 
he wrought his work, appealing to nothing in heaven or earth 
save the pure intellectual and moral reason of man; the un- 
equaled numbers whom he has swept into the vortex of his 
faith ; the twenty-three centuries in the lapse of which his 
name has not lost its spell; with the immaculate purity and 
sweetness of spirit and character, which breathes like a bless- 
ing through his teachings and his life; all these have never 
elsewhere been combined, in equal degree, under a single human 
name ! 

True, he did not find his way to Calvary, nor see the God- 
man who died there. The words cannot be pronounced of 
him,—“*God was in the anointed One reconciling the world 
unto himself.” He did not see clearly, in human free-will, the 
germinal root of holiness and sin. He was not able adequately 
to combine the personal and the infinite. But what an attempt! 
And with what results inscribed ferever on the page of history ! 

And what may not human reason accomplish, when work- 
ing under skies ablaze with Gospel light; if she reared so 
grand a temple, groping in nature’s darkness! And they who 
fear that ultimately the arm of God will be shortened, by the 
exaltation of human reason in the thought and faith of the 
Church, may well be asked: “ How comes it, that the only 
great purely rationalistic religion that the world has seen, most 
powerfully and permanently won the heart and miad of men!” 
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In the study of this subject, once more too, I am impressed 
with the depth and strength, and inexpugnable position in the 
human soul, of the religious sensibilities and intuitions! It 
has been said, “ Conduct is three-fourths of life.” Certainly 
the moral nature of man is at least one-half of humanity; and 
the moral nature cannot culminate or be content without re- 
ligion. Never to me, has modern indifference, whether scien- 
tific, philosophic, materialistic or what not, looked so ineffably 
weak, narrow, and presumptuous as when I have traced with 
rapt interest and awe the SOLEMN AND MAJESTIC MARCH OF 
THE RELIGIOUS NATURE OF MAN THROUGH THE AGES. 
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Articte I1V.—THE REAL SCHOOL CONTEST IN 
GERMANY. 


THE Real School Contest in Germany is part of that gen- 
eral conflict which has arisen in England and in this country 
through the attempt to curtail classical instruction in the 
higher educational institutions and substitute for ita larger 
measure of instruction in mathematics, modern languages and 
natural sciences. The movement is a popular one, grounded 
in the practical sense of the average man, who regards that 
as useful which he can use immediately. 

In England this practical educational drift has obtained ex- 
pression in the writings of Professor Bain and Professor 
Huxley. In this country you meet the movement in all direc- 
tions, among those in whose way it comes to discuss educa- 
tional matters. It has found practical expression here in 
numerous modifications of the college curricula as well as in 
the various technical, polytechnic, and scientific schools which, 
far as they are from doing the essential work of colleges, sub- 
stantially replace them in the minds of their numerous patrons 
and frequenters. 

In France, where the revolution and the consulate over- 
turned the old classical system and set up the polytechnic in 
its place, efforts have been made, during the last twenty years, 
to bring back the classical element into the higher education.* 

The importance of the subject cannot be overestimated, and 
after a few years of experimenting in the direction of various 
substitutions for classical culture, it will probably have to be 
subjected to a thorough rediscussion such as is now going on 
in Germany. The interest of this Article in the subject arises 
largely out of the bearing of the German experience on the 
Education of Men of Science, which I briefly discussed in the 
last number of this journal. After that Article was written a 
number of pamphlets came into my hands, which cover, with 
a good degree of completeness, the history of the struggle of 


*Gutachten der Philosophischen Facultaét der Kéniglichen Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitét. Berlin. 1880. 
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the German Real Schools to obtain for their graduates equal 
university and other privileges with the graduates of the old 
classical gymnasia. These pamphlets consist of addresses, and 
other forms of approach to the public by noted German educa- 
tors in the Gymnasia, the Real Schools, and the Universities. 
They are occupied with arguments against the Real School 
System as a system of culture, or at least of culture fit to re- 
place that of the classical schools; with replies to such argu- 
ments; with historical reviews of the development of the two 
styles of education ; with comparisons of the two courses of 
study, and statistical results of the two systems; the whole 
making up an exceedingly interesting series of educational 
papers. The marginal list will convey to the reader a pretty 
good impression of the interest which has been awakened 
among German students by the agitation which has now been 
going on for fifteen or twenty years, and will show what sort 
of men are entering actively into the conflict.* Specially 
noteworthy among the documents are Dr. Schacht’s discussion 
of the question of equal privileges (Gleichberechtigung) on 
account of its historical review and its comparative exhibit of 
the two methods of instruction; Professor Hofmann’s inaugu- 
ral address as Rector of the University at Berlin, which has 
done more than any other utterance to stir up the strife afresh 


* Bemerkung zur Realschulfrage. Von einem Mitglied des Abgeord- 
netenhauses. Berlin. 1877. 

Ueber die Gleichberechtigung der Realschule I. O. mit dem Gym- 
nasium. Dr. Ludwig Schacht, Director der Realschule I. O. zu Elber- 
feld. Berlin. 1878. 

Die Gutachten der deutschen Aertze-Vereine uber die Zulassung der 
Realschulabiturienten zum Studium der Medicin. Dr. Paul Wossidlo, 
Director der Realschule I. Ordn. zu Tarnowitz. Stettin. 1880. 

Die Frage der Theilung der philosophischen Faculidt. Rede zum 
Antritte des Rectorats in der Aula der Friedrich Wilhelm’s Universitat 
zu Berlin am 15ten October, 1880. Dr. August Wilhelm Hofmann. 

Die Abiturienten der Realgymnasien und Realschulen 1 Ordnung als 
Studierende an den Universitaéten. Dr. Johannes Wislicenus o 6 Pro- 
fessor der Chemie, zum Zeit Rector. Berlin. 

Unsere Abiturienten. Dr. O. Steinbart, Director der Realschule I. 0. 
zu Duisburg. Berlin. 1881. 

Human- und Realgymnasium von Dr. Phil. Fr. W. Pfliger, Director 
der Realschule I. O. in Chemnitz. Chemnitz. 1882. 

Gymnasium und Realschule. Dr. A. J. Reisacker, Gymnasialdirector. 
Berlin. 1882. 
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since 1880; Dr. Wislicenus’ address on occasion of the two 
hundred and ninety-ninth anniversary of the founding of the 
Julius Maximilian University, which occasion he improves to 
reply to Dr. Hofmann; Dr. Steinbart’s statistical discussion, 
mainly in reply to Hofmann; and, again, on the side of the 
Gymnasium, Dr. Reisacker’s very moderate and careful contri- 
bution to the subject with a view to changes in gymnasial 
instruction, of a not radical character, but sufficient to meet 
the difficulties and objections of the present system. 

To understand the discussion we must call to mind the 
main features of German education. The regular, the normal 
course of instruction in Germany for those who aim at a lib- 
eral education leads through the elementary schools, which the 
pupil is supposed to leave at about the age of nine years, into 
the Gymnasium, and thence into the University. Passage 
through the University is prescribed by law for all who will 
practice in the learned professions of Law, Medicine, and 
Theology; for all who aim to be teachers in the higher insti- 
tutions; and for a large share of the leading offices under the 
Prussian government. This legal exclusion of all except 
university graduates from the learned professions and public 
offices, is a part of that broad policy which avoids confiding 
great trusts to those who have not been carefully educated into 
that breadth of knowledge and those mental habits which may 
be supposed best to qualify men for them. Great emphasis is 
laid upon the disciplinary value of the regularly prescribed 
course of instruction. To pass an examination is not sufficient, 
though necessary; there must be a guarantee in the long 
course of study actuatiy gone through, that the successful 
examination is not the resuit of mere cram. 

As honorable exit from the University is the condition of 
admission to these higher callings, so, until within a few years, 
the Gymnasium has been the only door through which a young 
man could come into the University as a regularly matricu- 
lated student. Practically so at least. For if a pupil from any 
school, public or private, would enter the University, he must 
present himself before the proper authorities with testimonials 
and a curriculum vitae, showing the course of study pursued, 
and may thereupon receive a permit for examination before 
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the examining board of the Gymnasium. The certificate of 
this board admits the bearer to the University as it does the 
regular gymnasium graduate. The Gymnasium is therefore the 
classical school preparatory to the University. Its course of 
instruction is prescribed by law, or is under governmental con- 
trol. It does for the German student what is done for the 
American student by the grammar or high school and the col- 
lege. It prepares him for his special and professional studies 
in the University. Its object is not to anticipate those studies 
by giving the mind an early professional drift, but by general 
discipline and a broad culture to prepare the student to pursue 
in the University such studies as he may choose with reference 
to his future calling. All the students of the Gymnasium pur- 
sue the same course with only an exception in favor of He- 
brew for those who have already decided to study theology, 
and this work is done out of school hours. Instructors are 
expressly directed to keep the question of a future profession, 
so far as possible, out of the mind, leaving it prepared for any 
choice at the threshold of the University. 


The gymnastic course extends over nine years including the 
period from the age of nine to eighteen. There are six classes, 
named numerically from sexta the lowest up to prima the high- 
est. A year is given to each of the three lower classes, two 
years to each of the three higher. The course of study in- 
cludes Latin, Greek, Mathematics, German, French, Geography, 
History, Natural Science, Religion, Drawing, Singing, Gym- 
nastics. The strong classical and disciplinary drift of the 
institution appears in the apportionment of time to the several 
studies. Ten hours a week are given to Latin during the first 
eight years of the course, and eight hours per week in the 
ninth year. Greek begins in the third year or in class quarta, 
and from that time on it has six hours per week. The native 
tongue has two hours per week in all classes except prima, 
when it has three. Mathematics gets four hours per week at 
the start, then three, and afterwards again four. French begins 
in quinta or the second year, and is kept up through the entire 
course. The Natural Sciences hold an uncertain position until 
the last four years, when they receive at first one and then two 
hours per week. 
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The purpose of the gymnasium is in the broader, German 
sense of the word scientific (wissenchafilich); that is, it aims 
at intellectual culture for the sake of knowledge as knowledge. 
It does not aim to be practical in any other sense than this: it 
does not look immediately towards the material service of life; 
it aims to develop mental power, to put the mind in possession 
of itself and of the means of future acquisition. 

From the gymnasium after passing his graduating examina- 
tion (Abiturienten-examen), which is by law held at the school 
and by a regularly constituted commission, the young man 
passes, if he obtains a certificate of ripeness, into matriculated 
membership in the University. Here he enters upon a life of 
great freedom. Ee chooses now the faculty under which he 
will study, he selects the lectures he will attend ;—he has com- 
mand of his own time, he can change from one university to 
another; he is not interfered with unless he is exceptionally 
negligent, or is guilty of some breach of university order. 
While he is enrolled under a particular faculty and will necessa- 
rily study mainly in that faculty in order to obtain its degree, 
I know of no restriction on his choice of lectures from any 
other faculty. The German faculties are almost without excep- 
tion four in number, including Law, Medicine, Theology and 
Philosophy. These faculties cultivate the studies and confer 
the degrees appropriate to their several names. The philo- 
sophical faculty is the one over whose proposed division a good 
deal of discussion has arisen, a subject which furnishes to Prof. 
Hofmann the theme of his inaugural discourse, and which he 
treats in its close relation to the Real School Contest. It is 
usually the largest faculty of the university. Under it are 
grouped the studies which do not fall within the provinces of 
Law, Medicine, or Theology. Here belongs, therefore, a very 
large range of studies, beginning with Philosophy proper, ex- 
tending through Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, Philol- 
ogy, Archxology, History, Ethnology, Political Economy, and 
the like. This bringing together of so many subjects in one 
group involves a large faculty, and the number of instructors 
increases rapidly, together with the rapid development of stud- 
ies of this nature, and their subdivision into specialties. So 
it happens that since the founding of the Frederick-Wilhelms- 
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University in Berlin the number of members in its Philosoph- 
ical faculty has well nigh quadrupled, while those of all the 
other faculties taken together have hardly more than doubled. 
A like relative growth is seen in other universities. The abso- 
lute number of members is also usually equal to that of all 
the other faculties taken together and sometimes larger. It 
will be noticed that the studies they cultivate, while they cover 
a wide range, stand in close relation to each other, and are 
animated by one spirit. They are preéminently scientific as 
distinguished from practical. The faculties of Law, Medicine, 
Theology, busy themselves with studies of immediate practical 
bearing on the concrete necessities of life. While any one of 
those subjects may be treated as a science, they concern them- 
selves mainly for the every-day life of the masses of men. 
Not so with the studies of the Philosophical faculty. As its name 
indicates, its purpose is speculative, intellectual, scientific. It 
aims at knowledge for the sake of knowledge. The practical 
bearings of its studies are of secondary consideration. It 
stands therefore in the University as the representative of the 
higher culture, of ideality, and the scientific sense. The degree 
which it confers has always been regarded as specially a literary 
degree or a mark of scientific attainment. Circumstances 
which will appear hereafter have caused this faculty to beara 
somewhat conspicuous part in the Real School Contest. 

The glance we have taken at the normal course of study 
established and brought to a high degree of perfection in Ger- 
many, especially since the influence of Wilhelm von Humboldt 
made itself felt in the first decade of this century, prepares us 
to enter into the merits of the Real School Contest. 

The name Real School (Realschule) dates from the first half 
of the last century. It was applied to schools which aimed 
more directly at preparation for business life. Various at- 
tempts have been made in Germany to establish schools of this 
general nature, but it is said that the first successful Real School 
was one which had been established in Berlin as far back as 
1747, but did not prosper until about the year 1822. After 
that time institutions of this character began to be demanded by 
the increasing necessities of the times and, following the suc- 
cess of the Berlin institution, they drew the attention of a 
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government ever watchful of educational interests. They were 
finally taken in hand as government schools, and it is common 
to date their special importance from the year 1859, when they 
were divided into three grades or orders, and regular courses of 
instruction were laid out for each order as for the other govern- 
ment schools. It is the Real School of First Order, the highest 
of these institutions, which alone concerns us, as the one over 
which the sharp contest has arisen, through the demand made 
for its graduates, that a certificate of fitness (Zeugniss der 
Reife) held by them, as a result of the graduating examination, 
should admit them to regular matriculation as students under 
the University faculties. 

Relatively to the lower Real Schools the Real School of First 
Order stands in the same position as does the Gymnasium to 
the lower schools of its kind. It differs from the Gymnasium 
in its history, in its traditional purpose and aim, and in its 
course of study. The number of classes is the same as in the 
Gymnasium, the number of years covered by the course of 
study is the same, but the two courses of instruction differ, in 
the lower degree of importance assigned to classical stadies in 
the Real School; in the entire absence of Greek from its 
course; and the substitution therefor of a modern language, 
the English ; in the larger part played in its system by mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences; and therewith in the amount 
and kind of work done in Latin, as well as in that general ani- 
mus which will unavoidably have been given to the school by 
its past history and its origin in a demand for a more practical 
style of instruction adapted to the necessities of business life. 
In accordance with these differences the graduating examina- 
tions differ not only in the subjects with which familiarity is 
required, but even when they touch the same subject, differ- 
ences are noticeable corresponding to the general animus of the 
rival institutions. 

The strife therefore which divides Germany to-day on the 
school question is precisely the one which has been going on 
in England and in this country over the relative value of clas- 
sical discipline to liberally educated men. There, however, 
the strife has been sharpened and somewhat embittered by the 
fact that there are numerous graduates of the two kinds of 
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preparatory institutions, some of them occupying important 
positions, whose zeal for and pride in gymnasium or school 
naturally lead to a partizan advocacy of their several systems. 
Great additional interest is given to the admission of Real 
School graduates to the University by the consideration that 
without a university education a man is cut off from so large 
a number of public offices. No man can become a lawyer, a 
pastor, a doctor, a teacher in a higher institution, unless he 
has passed through the university course and the regular ex- 
aminations. The same is true of many of the political offices 
in the gift of government. Exclusion from the University 
means for the Real School graduate exclusion from the most 
coveted and influential callings in the land. The push now 
being made for the University means a push for these offices ; 
so far, indeed, especially for the higher teaching offices ; but it 
is not disguised that it means, in. the end, full equality of priv- 
ilege with any graduate of the Gymnasium. The push as we 
shall see has been in part successful. The Real School men 
had for a long time been gradually, but perseveringly pressing 
upon government their claims for recognition, as persons 
qualified by their education to be admitted to one after another 
of those government positions to which a university educa- 
tion was not esteemed necessary. As far back as 1832 instruc- 
tions were issued on the part of government for graduating 
examinations with a view to making a Real School certificate 
of value to the bearer, as admitting him to the “one year 
volunteer military service” instead of the full term to which 
they who have no educational certificate were obligated, also 
to the post and bureaux service (Post- und Biireaux- Dienst), as 
well as to the study of forestry and architecture in the govern- 
ment institutions. Besides these, they were early admitted to 
the royal artisans’ school and the polytechnic schools and to 
some higher offices in the mining interests. The way was 
thus gradually prepared for the celebrated “ Unterrichts and 
Priifung’s Ordnung der Real- und der héheren Biirger-schulen” 
of 1859 to which allusion has before been made. This “ Order 
of Instruction and Examination for the Real and higher 
Biirger Schools” brings these schools completely under govern- 
ment regulation, prescribes the order of studies and examina- 
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tions, and defines the privileges won by the possessor of the 
graduation certificate. It is much insisted on by the advo- 
cates of the Real School, that the ordinance of 1859 expressly 
assigns to the Real School a codrdinate position relatively to 
the Gymnasium ; that it carefully denies any contrast in funda- 
mental principle between them ; one is rather the complement 
of the other. The Real Schools are no longer to be regarded 
as trade schools (Fachschulen), but along with the Gymnasia 
occupy themselves with the work of general culture. Yet it 
was expressly understood that these institutions aimed at 
general culture as a preparation, nor for the learned profes- 
sions or the highest official stations, but for “such higher 
practical callings as do not demand a university education.”* 
The certificate did not admit to the University; and the Real 
School student was by that fact excluded from those positions 
for which a university education was an indispensable prepara- 
tion. 

No doubt a great advance was made by the Real Schools in 
consequence of this action of the Prussian government in 
1859. On the one hand the charge that they were mere prac- 
tical schools was taken away. For while they aimed to pre- 
pare men for the various caliings of life, not specially literary 
or scientific, they aimed, as all preparatory schools should, to 
secure that preparation by the way of a scientific culture; by 
the way of mental development rather than by what may be 
called trade studies. Moreover, unity was given to this whole 
system of education by placing all schools upon a graduated 
scheme and uniform courses of study, as ha:l been done with 
the gymnasia and their affiliated schools. The fixed require- 
ment of Latin, including the reading of authors as far as 
Livy, supplied for the schools of first order what many would 
regard as a sufficient classical culture. 

As in its disciplinary aim and to some extent in its required 
studies the Real School approached the Gymnasium it won 
the confidence of the public; the number of schools and their 
attendance increased; and though the government did not 
intend it to fulfill the same educational office as the Gymna- 
sium, whose special work is preparation for the University, it 

* Reisacker. 
VOL. V. 42 
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was only natural that the increased efficiency of the schools 
should be pointed out, and that, as the quality of work done in 
the schools rose, the demand should be heard, more and more 
distinct and peremptory, that a share of university privileges 
should be conceded to those students who came armed with 
the graduating certificate of the Real School of First Order. 
The school, it was claimed, pursues the same aim as the Gym- 
nasium, only by a different route; and as its object is no 
longer simply practical, but properly speaking scientific cul- 
ture, disciplinary, it is to be regarded as fully equal (I have 
nowhere seen the claim that it is superior) to the Gymnasium 
for purposes of intellectual discipline; the way therefore 
should be opened for its pupils through the University into 
the highest professional positions and offices of State. If the 
demand was first made, and I am not sure that it was so, in 
reference to any particular part of the University and the call- 
ings to which that department opens the way, it is no longer a 
secret that the advocates of the new system intend to push 
their demand so as to cover all the four faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Theology, and Philosophy, and consequently all the 
government patronages. The Real School sets before itself the 
same aim as the Gymnasium, a high intellectual culture; it 
should have the same privileges. It differs only in its method, 
and the method is as good, at least, as the old classical method. 
It furnishes as good a preparatory culture as that does, its men 
should be free to apply that culture in any station which is 
open to the men of humanistic training. 

It is important to note the ground of the demand. It is 
not based, as it would be with us, on the very questionable 
right of any man to pursue what avocation he pleases and 
make his way wherever he can on such capital as he may hap- 
pen to possess. All concede that the government is right in 
requiring of those who are to hold high positions of trust 
definite courses of study leading to high mental discipline ; 
but the claim is, that this requirement is fulfilled, and on that 
claim is based the demand for equal privileges. 

The perseverance of the new educationists was again re- 
warded. The government proceeded cautiously to test the 
question of adequate culture. In 1869 it submitted to the 
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universities for their consideration and advice the question 
“Whether and to what extent Real School graduates should 
be admitted to the studies of the several faculties in the Uni- 
versities.” 

The question thus definitely brought before the large body 
of professors distributed through the Prussian Universities was 
widely discussed with the result that, while some faculties 
received the proposition with more favor than others, so large 
a majority were opposed as to constitute a positive decision 
against the ability of the Real Schools of the First Order to 
give a preparation for the University equivalent to that 
offered by the Gymnasium. The data furnished by Prof. Hof- 
mann show that out of nine universities, among which are 
those of Berlin, Bonn, Géttingen, Halle, Marburg, and some of 
which represent both the protestant and catholic theologies; 
and out of the thirty-two faculties in these nine universities, 
twenty-seven faculties voted for the rejection of the proposed 
graduates—three for conditional admission and only eight for 
admission. Reckoned by faculties, the vote stood as follows: 
In theology the nine protestant and two catholic faculties, 
eleven in all, voted for rejection; in Law seven faculties voted 
for rejection, and two for admission ; in Medicine five faculties 
for rejection and four for admission; in Philosophy the vote 
stood four faculties for rejection, three for condition :] admis- 
sion, and two for admission. 

In consequence of this overwhelming vote the Real School 
graduates remained excluded from all the faculties of the uni- 
versities, excepting the Philosophical. With limitation to 
certain studies; Mathematics, Natural Sciences and Modern 
Languages; the applicants were admitted to matriculation in 
this faculty, and to the corresponding examinations, by gov- 
ernment order in December, 1870. The eligibility of such stu- 
dents to the higher teaching offices, after passing through the 
University was, however, limited to positions in the Real 
Schools and higher Biirger Schools; and for teachers of modern 
languages in these schools a decided preference was to be given 
to those who had gone to the University from the Gymnasium. 

The Philosophical Faculty of Berlin, in common with the 
other faculties of that institution, voted for rejection, and that 
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with emphasis. (Hnischiedene Abweisung).* The position of 
this influential faculty has all along been a thorn in the side of 
the new movement. At the time of its adverse answer in 
1869, it numbered among its members such names as Trend- 
lenberg, Dove, Gustav Rose, Magnus, von Raumer, and Mom- 
sen. In its address to Herrn von Miihler, Minister of State, 
etc., dated at Berlin, December 13, 1869, it gives reasons for 
its rejection of students who come unprovided with that cul- 
ture whose “center is found in the classical languages, the 
methodical study of which is impossible without logical train- 
ing and manifold historical learning.” They concede that “ it 
is the most difficult, but even on that account the most forma- 
tive object of study.” They assert that, notwithstanding their 
apparently superior opportunity for mathematical study, the 
Real School graduates do not even in that branch show any 
special gain over the graduates of the Gymnasium ; and as for 
the natural sciences the early attention given to them seems to 
dull the enthusiasm for such studies, and experience teaches 
that in this department of instruction the gymnasium graduate 
gives on an averagea better result, when, after leaving their 
several preparatory schools, the two classes of students are 
brought into competition. Even in modern languages the aim 
of the Real School is said to be rather at a certain practical 
readiness than at such substantial culture as is sought and 
gained in classical studies. They also urge that if the Real 
School students are admitted to the University and through it 
to places as Real School teachers, the want of classical zeal in 
such teachers must tend still further to depress the standard in 
such schools; and if they are admitted to those State offices 
which require breadth of view and historical learning, the 
State must suffer from the absence of that converse with 
antiquity which forms the basis of our modern statesmanship. 
The report claims the advantage for the Gymnasium even as a 
preparation for the more practical callings, in that it asserts, as 
a result of experience, that for business positions in great com- 
mercial houses and in industrial establishments the young 
men who come from Prima of the Gymnasium are preferred 
over those who come from the Real School. 


*The medical faculty of Berlin voted for Abweisung without the 
emphasis ; the other faculties with the emphasis. 
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Such was the position of the universities towards the ques- 
tion of classical education in 1869. Nevertheless the Real 
School made a great gain. Against the decisive votes of the 
faculties of Law, Medicine and Theology, and under the 
doubtful consent of the Philosophical Faculty, its graduates 
were admitted to a portion of the studies under the last-named 
faculty. The door was opened, not wide, but a little, enough 
to encourage the schools to new effort, and their advocates to 
further agitation. 

The next objective point of the agitation has been the 
admission of students to the Medical Faculty which, on the 
former trial,.rejected the application less decisively than the 
faculties of Law and Theology, by a vote of only five against 
four. The ultimate goal however is, as has been said, that of 
equal privileges with the gymnasium graduates. The discus- 
sion has been particularly lively of late taking the form ofa 
canvass of the results of the last ten years’ experience, under 
the plan of admission to a limited number of studies in the fac- 
ulty of Philosophy. No doubt the matter has been closely 
watched by both parties. They are by no means agreed in 
their verdicts. The two classes of students have been at work 
side by side, on a level of perfect equality, and nothing could 
be more important to the future of the Real Schools than the 
manner in which their graduates may seem to have borne 
themselves along-side their competitors from the Gymnasium. 

Opinions differ. On tlie one hand it is asserted that the trial 
has fully justified the opposition made to the admission of stu- 
dents who had not been qualified for the higher university 
studies by a thorough classical training. The Real School 
graduates manifest at first a kind of readiness and maturity, 
but are soon outstripped by the students of classical training. 
They show a want of mental discipline, a lack of culture. In 
many of the departments they are found lacking in that instru- 
mental outfit which is necessary to the successful prosecution 
of their studies, and which is supplied only by a practical 
knowledge of the classical languages and literature. On the 
other hand, the advocates of the new style of education, stung 
by the charges brought against it by Prof. Hofmann, in his 
inaugural address, and by the Philosophical Faculty at Berlin, 
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in a new treatment of the subject, as well as by the discourag- 
ing rejection of their graduates by vote of the great majority 
of the German Medical Associations, before whom the ques- 
tion of their admission to the study of medicine has been 
brought, retort, not without bitterness, that the examination 
and other statistics prove the Real School graduates to have 
been misrepresented: that fairly viewed, the record is decid- 
edly in their favor; that, moreover, the conditions of a fair 
trial are still wanting ...d will be wanting until the students 
are admitted to full privileges in all directions, when alone the 
total result of the new training can be appreciated. So the cry 
is still for equal privileges, for a fair chance, “ gleiche Vertei- 
lung von Raum, Luft and Licht.” 

Dr. Hofmann is Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Berlin, and was made Rector of the University. He seems to 
have been one of the first to bring the results of the experi- 
ence of the last ten years to the notice of the public. At any 
rate he has by his inaugural made himself a conspicuous mark 
for the return fire of the defenders of the new education. He 
expresses himself positively, though courteously, with regard 
to the present state of experience. His conclusions are based 
not on the observation of cases of exceptional ability or disa- 
bility, but on that of a considerable number of students of 
average intellectual capacity taken both from the Gymnasium 
and the Real School. Out of these observations, conducted 
through more than a decade of years, he concludes that, in the 
first place, “the preparation for academical study in the Ger- 
man High Schools (by which term is meant the universities), 
is undergoing a significant change,” as a result of the admission 
of Real School students even in a limited degree to the Uni- 
versity. The number of such students is yearly increasing. 
In the last five years the number of Real School graduates 
matriculated in the Philosophical Faculty of Berlin has nearly 
quadrupled. Other universities are having a like experience. 

In the second place, if formerly it was charged that the op- 
ponents of admission, in their earlier utterances, were influenced 
by fears which arose only from theoretical views, we now have 
the experience ; and experience confirms the prophesies of years 
ago. ‘The Ideality of academical study, the unselfish devo- 
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tion to knowledge as such, the free exercise of thought, at once 
condition and result of such devotion, fall on the whole more 
and more to the rear in proportion as the classical foundation 
of our mental life is withdrawn from a preparation for the 
university.” While this conclusion claims for itself only a 
personal character, it is not based alone on Prof. Hofmann’s own 
observations but also on those of friends in the departments of 
physics and mathematics, whom he finds almost without excep- 
tion of the same mind. With this general conclusion drawn 
from experience before us, we are warned by the author of the 
address, that the style and content of university instruction 
must ever depend on the quality of preparation which the stu- 
dents bring with them; and that any letting down of the 
standard of preparation must result in the decline of the Uni- 
versity itself; and the remark dropped by the way is instruc- 
tive in more than one direction, that it would be a great error 
to suppose, because of our rapid progress in physical science 
and our new power of lightning transmission of thought, that 
thinking itself is swifter and easier than heretofore: “ good 
thoughts are no cheaper now than at any former period.” 

The testimony of the Rector of the University at Berlin is 
confirmed by the recent official action of its Philosophical faculty. 
Two years ago the members sent a memorial to the Minister of 
Spiritual, Educational and Medicinal affairs, Herrn von Puttka- 
mer, in which they embody the results of their experience as the 
only kind of faculty to whose instruction Real School graduates 
have been admitted. The memorial sets forth that the great 
majority of the members of the faculty, who have had oppor- 
tunity to observe the working of the new system, are agreed 
that the fears expressed when the matter was before them ten 
years ago are not by any means quieted by their later experi- 
ences. The memorialists do not however deal in generalities ; 
they enter the several departments where experience has 
been accumulating, and give the results of observation in the 
separate studies. They notice with regret the rapid increase in 
the University of the percentage of Real School students dur- 
ing the last half of the decade. In the winter semester of 
1875-76, out of 705 matriculated Prussians in this philosoph- 
ical faculty there were only fifty-six Real School graduates, or 
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less than eight per cent. In the winter semester of 1879-80 
out of 1299 Prussians there were one hundred and forty-four 
such graduates, or more than eleven per cent.; and if we take 
into the account only those departments of study to which the 
Real School students were admitted, the per cent. increase is 
still greater, rising in Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and the 
Modern Languages from less than eight per cent. to fifteen per 
cent. 

The testimony of instructors in the several departments is 
very uniformly adverse to the style of preparation manifested 
by those students who present themselves without thorough 
classical discipline. In Mathematics, those whose lectures are 
attended by students who are spending their first semesters at 
the University do not notice any special difference between the 
two sets of graduates; but those professors who teach the 
higher Mathematics hold fast to the opinion, that, although 
more attention is given to Mathematics in the Real School than 
in the Gymnasium, the graduates of the latter, in the end, surpass 
their friends from the Real School in scientific bent and sense as 
well as in capacity for deeper understanding. The occupant 
of the chair of Astronomy is more positive and more discour- 
aging. The young men from the Real Schools start off with 
more knowledge and skill, but in the long run bear no com- 
parison with those who come from the Gymnasium. They are 
slower to develop, more superficial, less independent, and more 
conceited. 

In Chemistry, Prof. Hofmann finds the Real School gradu- 
ates possessed of an advantage in the start, which is soon lost 
on account of the better descipline of those trained in the 
Gymnasium. Prof. Rammelsberg observes that in the tech- 
nichal school he finds the young men from the Gymnasium 
listening to his lectures with a lively interest, not manifested 
by students from the Real School, and the Artisan Schools, 
who for the very reason that they were early introduced to 
these studies, listen with an air of surfeit (Blasirtheit). The 
Gymnasium students also come off relatively better in the ex- 
aminations. 

Among the instructors in Natural History, Professor Peters 
complains not only of their imperfect knowledge of Latin, but 
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also of English and French, in which they might be expected 
to be strong; while he finds it impossible to make clear to 
them names and terminology taken from the Greek. On the 
other hand when it comes to observation, direct eye and hand 
work, Prof. Martins, whose contact is mainly with a smaller 
class of zealous specialists, does not find his Real School stu- 
dents deficient in power of observation, or of discrimination, 
or in scientific aspiration, diligence and endurance. But he 
finds them less receptive of that which is imparted by others, 
and they have less power to reproduce that which is communi- 
cated, and possess less versatility. 

In modern languages, the Professor of French finds no ma- 
terial difference between the two classes of students; while 
the Professor of English finds the Real School students at a 
disadvantage, when it comes to a scientific study of English, 
because of their uncertain knowledge of Latin, while no such 
lack is observable among the Gymnasium students ; the want of 
Greek also makes grammatical instruction more difficult; and 
they seem to him deficient in sharpness of apprehension and 
in independence of judgment. As a member of the examining 
commission he finds the results of the examinations in English 
on an average more satisfactory among the Gymnasium stu- 
dents. 

In like manner runs the testimony from the instructors in 
the German language and in a marked way from the depart- 
ment of Philosophy, where Professor Zeller finds the Real 
School students a constant source of embarrassment, on account 
of the relations of the modern philosophical terminology to 
the ancient, and the want on the part of these young men of 
the necessary knowledge of Greek and Grecian antiquity. 

Yet the faculty indicate their conviction that it is not simply 
the want of acquaintance with Greek or imperfect acquaintance 
with Latin which places the Real School student at a disadvan- 
tage in pursuit of the studies which have so far been opened to 
him by law. Above all they think that the Ideality of the 
Scientific Sense, the interest in knowledge as such without ref- 
erence to practical aims, discipline of thought and acquaintance 
with the classical foundations of our modern culture cannot 
be secured outside of humanistic institutions; and so after 
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an earnest plea for the preservation of the high standard of 
German culture, they request a reconsideration of the question 
of the further admission of Real School students to University 
privileges. The names of the present faculty are appended to 
the memorial, among whom American readers will recognize 
such men as Zeller, Helmholtz, Lepsius, Momsen, Peters, Hof- 
mann, and others. 

So far we listen to the representatives of the old and still 
prevailing order of liberal and professional education in Ger- 
many. The answers made by the advocates of the new system 
‘may be given more briefly, because, except when statistics are 
introduced, they are compassed by general statements and are 
very much the same with different writers. 

A large share of what has been written in defence of the 
Real Schools consists of historical reviews of the development 
of the two systems of education and comparisons of the two 
courses of study, with a view to showing how the deficiencies of 
the newer schools are counterbalanced by the advantages they 
offer. These discussions, which are mainly theoretical, not 
concerning themselves with practical results, we do not need to 
reproduce. They may be passed over with the general remark 
that there seems to be no disposition to deny, as is done, or at 
least all but done, in some quarters of England and of this 
country, the special value of classical training and the manifest 
advantages of the classical schools over the Real Schools in 
this respect. It is only contended that the deficient Latin 
training and the entire absence of Greek in the Real Schools 
is in part made up for by the grammatical training in French, 
and the philological and literary training which is obtained 
from the composite English speech and its rich literature.* To 
this add the mathematical discipline, the superiority of which 
in the Real Schools is insisted on; and the culture obtainable 
through the inductive sciences, and we have a total result, it 
is claimed, equal in value to that of the classical Gymnasium 
as a preparation for University study. 

The replies made to the objections drawn from the actual 
experience of the last ten or twelve years consist, in part, of 
rebutting testimony either of instructors, who give the results 


* Schacht. 
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of their observations on the two classes of students which stand 
side by side in the University; or of statistics, showing how 
the Real School graduates have borne themselves in examina- 
tions or in the competitions of actual life; and, in part, of 
reasons why the record is not more satisfactory. 

Conspicuous among the University defenders of the claims 
of the Real Schools stands Dr. Johannes Wislicenus, Chemical 
Professor and Rector of the Bavarian Julius Maximilian Uni- 
versity at Wurtzburg, whose testimony is of the more value to 
the new system, because though himself trained in a Real 
School, he has formerly ranked himself among the opponents 
of the movement for University privileges. By contact with 
graduates of both classes in his own laboratory, he has become 
convinced “that the preparation for the University given by 
the Real Gymnasium cannot be regarded as poorer than that 
intellectual development which comes mainly by way of the 
humanistic schools.” He does not find the real students want- 
ing in scientific interest or in appreciation of knowledge for its 
own sake. They are on a par with other students in their lab- 
oratory work, though he grants that any special advantage 
they may at first appear to have in consequence of their earlier 
training, is soon lost. They are on an average in course of 
time overtaken by the Gymnasium students but not surpassed 
by them. It is to be noted here that the Real Gymnasium of 
Bavaria differs somewhat, especially, if I understand aright, in 
its stronger Latin discipline, from the Real School of First 
Order in Prussia; yet this can hardly account for all the dif- 
ference of opinion between the Chemical professors at Wiirtz- 
burg and the Chemical professor at Berlin. Of other profess- 
ors who have declared themselves in favor of Real Schools, the 
list collected by Dr. Pfliger, director of the Real School I. O. 
in Chemitz and given in his “ Human- und Realgymasium”— 
1882—does not seem to be long; it includes but six names, 
among which is that of Dr. Wislicenus. Another Dr. Korting, 
Prof. der romanischen und englischen Philologie in Miinster, 
speaks decidedly in favor of the attainments and scientific 
spirit of the real students, though he contends for a single pre- 
paratory institution, which shall do away with the faults both 
of Gymnasium and Real School, and in which Greek shall be a 
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part of the course; the higher culture being inaccessible to 
those who are not versed in Grecian antiquity. So far, there- 
fore, his testimony is against the principle of the Real School. 

It is not possible in this already too long review of the sub- 
ject to go into the array of statistics on either side, which ac- 
cording as they are handled, seem to tell in favor of or against 
the Real School graduates as compared with the graduates 
of the Gymnasium. Among such appeals to statistics, that 
of Dr. Steinbart, also a Real School director, is especially 
celebrated and much quoted. It was natural enough that the 
unfavorable judgment of Professor Hofmann should be met 
with some feeling by those who were committed to the de- 
fence of the real students; and Dr. Steinbart does not disguise 
his disgust over the attitude of the Berlin professor. His sta- 
tistics however are of value and certainly make a handsome 
showing for his favorite class of students, whatever may be 
said of his attempt to prophesy an unfavorable comparison 
for the Gymnasium graduates when they may be brought 
to a like statistical test. The lists of Dr. Steinbart show that 
out of a hundred and eighty persons, who in the ten years 
between 1866 and 1876, left the North German Real Schools 
to study Chemistry and Natural History, and of whose subse- 
quent career it was possible to get information, one hundred 
and seventeen had taken the Doctors degree, of whom sev- 
enty-six were promoted to that degree in Prussian Universi- 
ties, forty-one in other German Universities, and four in for- 
eign lands. Of the remaining sixty-three out of the one hun- 
dred and eighty, twenty-two were still studying, twelve were 
practical Chemists, ten were assistants. An official comparison 
of the grade attained under the examination for doctor’s de- 
grees as between the two classes of students could not be ob- 
tained, but Steinbart is confident in the assumption that the 
average result would prove itself superior to that reached by 
the students from the Gymnasium. Out of the hundred and 
eighty-three there were also eleven in the teaching office or 
preparing for it. Of these some are assistants, others professors 
in Universities. These are statistics of which the Real School 
advocates do not need to be ashamed. How far they go tow- 
ards deciding the relative merits of the two systems on the ab- 
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solute questions at issue we may see hereafter. A few words 
may here be in place in regard to excuses made for the Real 
School. 

Prof. Wislicenus calls attention to the fact that the material 
of the Real School, the class of youth who enter it, is not as a 
whole so good as that of the Gymnasium. The fact that all 
public positions stand open to the graduate of the Gymnasium, 
by way of the door into and through the University, draws the 
best material into the classical schools. Only when the door 
to all departments of the University stands wide open can this 
be remedied. At present the children of the cultivated classes 
turn to the Gymnasium unless they show a very special aptitude 
for some calling, preparation for which may be had in the Real 
School, or unless they show a special dislike to classical study. 
This state of things is urged in answer to the unfavorable judg- 
ment passed upon the Real students. The system can only 
show what it is practically worth when it has a free course open 
to it. There is certainly force in the argument, but the answer 
comes back from the University, that it is dangerous to try the 
experiment of giving full privileges to a system about which 
there is so much doubt, and that it is much easier to keep a 
door shut against an evil than to close it when for the sake of 
trial this evil has been permitted to get a foothold. 

The further attempt to excuse or justify the real students 
by charges of unfairness in University examinations, on ac- 
count of the prejudices of the professors, seems hardly worthy 
to have been brought forward in such a discussion. 

I trust the importance of the Real School contest in Ger- 
many in its bearing upon the subject of the higher education 
will justify me in thus going into some of the details of its 
history. Inclosing this review, we must bring together the 
main results so far as they are now developed, and put them 
into their proper relation to the subject heretofore discussed, 
that of the Education of Men of Science. 

We find in these recent movements of the German, and es- 
pecially the Prussian government and universities a more than 
usually systematic testing of the great question of the mathe- 
matico-natural history culture, as against humanistic culture 
as a preparation for higher studies, whether professional or oth- 
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erwise. The circumstances are unusually favorable for such a 
trial. The existence of two distinct sets of schools, each hay- 
ing a sufficient past to secure to it a definite traditional spirit; 
the fact that these schools are not left to go their own ways 
but are under strict government control; the circumstance that 
government, in exercising this control, does not seek to revolu- 
tionize either the one or the other, but to guide each along an 
already marked out path, while it sets before each the same 
fundamental aim of general culture, as a preparation for the 
future work of an educated manhood in whatever sphere ; the 
stimulus given to the two classes of institutions by rivalry, 
and by the necessity put upon the newer schools, by their own 
ambitious demands for equal privileges with the older Gymna- 
sia, to do the very best work and show the best results of the 
new training; all these constitute a combination of conditions 
peculiarly favorable to a fair and instructive trial of the rela- 
tive value of the two methods. The time only is short. Ten 
years is sufficient, for observing the bearing of the two classes 
of students in the University, and comparing their relative fit- 
ness for the branches of study they pursue together, and so 
coming at a reasonably probable conclusion as to the general 
result in culture. It may be fairly presumed—experience 
teaches us this—that as a rule the advantages and disadvantages 
exhibited at this early period of life continue to assert them- 
selves in all the future career. The foundation laid, the habits 
of thought, the mental drift acquired at this period are a seri- 
ous element in a man’s future. And yet, it is but just to say, 
that the full fruits, whether evil or good, of the new culture 
can only be gathered as the fruits of humanistic culture are 
being gathered through the long harvest of years, and in strict- 
ness one must say of generations and centuries. That which 
can be gathered from the present experience is, necessarily, 
only one indication as to the wisdom of a wide encouragement 
of a distinctively non-classical culture. 

On this point the great weight of opinion apparently among 
men of culture and learning in Germany is unfavorable to the 
mathematico-scientific method as against the humanistic. And 
whatever view we may take of the peculiarities of the German 
mind, its indisposition to change, its tenacity of opinion, no 
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one acquainted with the German scholar as we find him at his 
work table, with his great fondness for and appreciation of 
scholarly work; or in the lecture room with his large sympa- 
thy for youth, especially for youth of promise, can believe, that 
in the judgment of a question of such moment and with such 
men, littleness is asserting itself above breadth of manhood. 

If we sum up in a few words the content of this unfavorable 
opinion, we find the leading instructors complaining of the non- 
classical school, that it sends the student forth, wanting in cer- 
tain spiritual and intellectual qualifications for the highest 
scholarship, such as the scientific sense, or fondness for and 
aspiration after knowledge for its own sake, and without refer- 
ence to the questions of meat and drink; independence of 
thought, capacity to strike out for himself in intellectual work ; 
depth and comprehensiveness of mental grasp, and that ideality 
or imaginative power and sense of the beautiful and grand 
which lie at the root of the creations of genius, whether in the 
fields of literature or of science. On the other hand, the 
advantage which the young men possess over those of classical 
training, on account of greater progress in mathematics, a cer- 
tain familiarity with physical science and practical knowledge 
of French and English is soon lost relatively to the trained 
student of the Gymnasium, who by virtue of a better mental 
discipline after a while overtakes his competitor,—this even 
Prof. Weslicenus admits—so that what the student had gained 
in these respects by no means makes up for the want of logical 
classical discipline and that classical knowledge which forms 
the historic bond between ancient and modern learning. These 
deficiencies of the non-classical training were anticipated by 
the leading German educators and their experience justifies the 
prophecy. 

It is hardly venturing too much to say that the defects 
pointed out by the German professors are for the most part such 
as would naturally be anticipated by one even imperfectly 
wained in classical learning; such as naturally flow from the 
necessary and intimate relation, the fundamental connection 
between the modern and the ancient, the present and the past, 
and from the fundamental quality of that discipline which 
comes from grammatical and kindred studies as compared 
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with the study of the sciences of observation taken up at an 
age which does not admit of previous logical training. Nor 
does the fact, shown by statistics, that a good proportion of the 
Real School graduates have been promoted to the doctors’ 
degree, constitute an answer to these objections. In the first 
place these statistics are absolute not relative. They do not 
show the comparative number of students from the two classes 
of institutions which have come to this degree, nor the grade 
with which they have come out of the examination test. And 
though Steinbart bases on the limited experience of Weslicenus, 
a favorable prophecy for the Real School men when the com- 
parison snali be made, I find by a note of Reisacker, in his most 
excellent and every way fair discussion of the subject, that Dr. 
E. A. Richter has recently issued comparative statistics, show- 
ing a directly contrary result, based, I believe, on the State 
examinations for teachers in the higher schools. Richter poiuts 
out important omissions and weaknesses in the figures hereto- 
fore given, and makes the exhibit unfavorable for the Real 
School, while Reisacker justly observes, that in view of the 
numerous incalculable factors which enter into such a question 
as this, every conclusion based on statistics must be regarded as 
exceedingly unsafe. Daily contact with students, such as is 
granted to the instructor and guide must furnish a much more 
reliable means of forming a judgment than any statistics based 
on examination tests. Nor can the main question be decided 
by pointing to individual cases of eminent success from either 
school. Such cases there will surely be. But here we have to 
do with average results, in professional callings, in science, in 
literature, in the culture and thought of the age. 

If we come now to the special motive which has led us into 
this study; to the question, what preparation is best suited to 
the wants of men whose lives are to be devoted to natural sci- 
ence, we find ourselves led to the conclusion reached by a 
different method in a previous Article. The best qualification 
for a life of scientific study is that which is best for a life of 
study in any department; a thorough mental discipline gained 
by a careful classical and mathematical training, and by a 
fundamental acquaintance with the earlier thought of the 
world, its learning, its history; the foundation on which has 
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been raised the superstructure of modern thought. A culture 
without this must be deficient, and to no one is this early indoc- 
trination more necessary than to one whose life is to be spent 
in search among the phenomena of nature, after the laws of 
nature and after its higher lessons. If we are to avoid that 
“mental twist” which Mr. Huxley freely grants is the normal 
result of a too exclusive study of natural science, we need pre- 
cisely what many, and among them Mr. Huxley, are now say- 
ing, men of science cannot afford to spend their time in acquir- 
ing. 

As bearing on this question of time, the uniform testi- 
mony of the German professors is instructive. The gain made 
by the students of the Real School, in consequence of their 
fuller introduction to scientific studies in the preparatory 
course proves to be of little account. The Gymnasium student 
soon overtakes him in these very branches. Would it not 
then have been better for the Real School graduate to have 
given the time he vainly spent in securing an advanced posi- 
tion in these studies, to the classical branches which he neg- 
lected, and the loss of which he may never be able to repair? 
The experience of the German instructors is in the main con- 
firmed by the instructors in our own schools of science. It is 
notorious that, as a general rule, the graduates of colleges who 
enter such schools prove themselves, with only now and then 
an exception, vastly better fitted to take up general and special 
science, and make much-more rapid acquisitions therein than 
those students who cut the college course and try to save time 
and money by plunging at once into a scientific course. And 
how much the best teaching talent of the land gathered in 
science schools, is forced by this haste and waste to weary itself 
with the merest drudgery of elementary teaching, in order to 
put young men in condition to profit by their higher studies, 
they know best who have spent most time in that way. This 
again comes of the standard of preparation required for enter- 
ing such schools. I speak not of those who enter them as 
technical students; I have previously carefully distinguished 
between the technical student and the student of science. I 
speak of those who pursue science as a branch of knowledge 
for the sake of knowledge. It is the German experience, that 
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if the door is opened to the faculty of philosophy and to its 
degrees for students of non-classical training, immediately the 
proportion of students who have gone through the hard classi- 
eal discipline falls off and the proportion of those who have 
chosen the easier way increases. The lovers of the higher 
learning point with fear to the danger which threatens the 
national standard of culture from this source. So it will ever 
be. Requirement secures attainment. Privileges, honors, de- 
grees which can be had by the easier route, will be sought 
through the easier route. It distinctly concerns the future of 
our rapidly developing American science that it does not hold 
its privileges and honors cheap. The strict requirement of a 
careful humanistic training, as a condition of entering on a can- 
didacy for the higher scientific degrees of our universities, 
would not so much exclude some worthy aspirants as stimulate 
all worthy aspirants to subject themselves patiently to the cost 
of the required training. 

It would have been foreign to the purpose of this Article 
to go into a discussion of the probable. effects of the Real 
School Contest on the educational system of Germany. It is 
proper, however, to note here the indications of important 
changes preparing, probably in the Gymnesial course, more 
perfectly adapting it to the changed intellectual conditions of 
the last twenty-five years. No doubt the true conception of 
mental culture lies somewhere between the older humanistic 
and the newer science method. Thus true conception will be 
more nearly approached through the present discussion. In 
the mean time, it will be the duty of those who aim at a 
healthy development of scientific thought in this country, to 
insist upon the danger of delivering over one of the widest 
and most rapidly expanding departments of modern learning 
to men, who, through early neglect of classica! studies have 
failed to bring their minds into that relation with the past 
which powerfully aids the student in measuring, understand- 
ing and taking part in the unfolding present. 


















Liberty in Unchristian Lands. 


Articte V.—LIBERTY OF MAN, WOMAN, AND CHILD 
IN UNCHRISTIAN LANDS. 


THE most eloquent, though not the most scholarly, of infidel 
orators, in one of his most popular lectures, attempts to show, 
by quotations from the Old Testament, that Christianity is 
unfavorable to the “liberty of man, woman, and child ;” even 
more so than the great religions of Asia, from whose ancient 
books he quotes some exceptional sentences; while infidelity, 
he claims, is the very champion of these liberties. 

Instead of judging either Christianity or Asiatic religions by 
exceptional and debatable passages from their most ancient 
books, it would be a shorter, as well as a surer way to get at 
the real influence of the various religions and infidelities upon 
the “liberty of man, woman and child,” to compare quotations 
from the newest testament of living Christianity, with others 
from the newest expositions of heathen religions and of infidel- 
ity, as seen in the lives and practices of their disciples. 

Let us then take the United States as the freshest’ gospel in 
this newest testament of living Christianity, and compare it 
with equal territory in Asia, including Japan, which is about 
the size of California (160,000 square miles), ‘China Proper,” 
about as large as the portion of the United States west of the 
Rocky Mountains, exclusive of California (1, 500,000 square 
miles), and India, about the size of our country east of the 
Rocky Mountains (1,360,000 square miles),—total, 3,020,000, 
the United States having 3,026,494—these being the lands 
where the best heathen religions and the most popular infideli- 
ties of to-day have had longest and fullest trial. 

The population of the Asiatic countries I have named is 
about thirteen times as dense as in our equal area; for we have 
but fifteen millions, while they have nearly half the people on 
the earth—about six hundred and thirty-three millions. Japan 
has 31,000,000, China, 350,000,000 (by Williams’ estimate), 
India, by recent census, has 250,000,000. While the average of 
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population in our country is only fifteen to the square mile, in 
the Asiatic countries it is two hundred. This fact has indirect 
significance in the comparison as to “ liberty,” and is of interest 
in connection with the question of Asiatic immigration and hu- 
man brotherhood. Men who cry out for fair play in regard 
to Irish land cannot consistently object to a country which 
has but fifteen people to the square mile receiving peaceable 
refugees from a region where each mile is crowded with two 
hundred of our human brothers. This whole Chinese scare is 
very much like a large woman being frightened into a faint by 
asmall mouse, that is still more frightened. Taking the back of 
the hand as a map of our fifty millions of population, the body 
of the hand and the middle finger represents the proportion of 
native white population, about seventy per cent. of the whole; 
my first finger and thumb show the proportion of foreign born 
white population, about one-seventh; the third finger and 
lower half of the little finger, stand for the six and a half mill- 
ions of Negroes, about one-eighth of the population ; the three 
hundred thousand Indians are represented by the upper half of 
my little finger, excepting the finger nail, which is the right size 
to picture the one hundred and fifty thousand Chinese in this 
country, at which the other portions of the population, three 
hundred and thirty-three times as many, have been so alarmed. 
The Bible tells of “one putting a thousand to flight.” In this 
case each Chinaman seems to have put three hundred and 
thirty-three Americans into fear of losing their liberty and 
religion and virtue. The mountain indeed brings forth a ter- 
rible mouse. More than six times as many emigrants are now 
coming to us from other quarters every year as from China in 
the thirty years since her people began to visit our shores, and, 
to say the least, one hundred and fifty thousand of this annual 
immigration of whites will be found as dangerous and as 
degraded as the Chinese. Thirty-four millions of Americans 
ought to be able to leaven these small lumps of European and 
Asiatic heathenism. 

In place of our needless fears of a Chinese invasion, let us 
show to the twelve thousand Chinese servants in our homes, 
and to other thousands in our employ, the true “liberty of 
man, woman, and child,” which Christianity alone affords, and 
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thus send back, by their home letters, into oppressed Asia, the 
leaven of freedom. 

The three unchristian countries which I propose to examine 
together as to their relations to liberty have much in common. 
Japan was doubtless peopled from China, and with her rever- 
ences the teachings of Confucius and Buddha, being allied by 
the latter tie to India also. These countries are alike in the 
antiquity of their civilization and culture ; in literary evidences 
of native mental power; in their common slavery to idolatry 
and priestcraft; in the worship of creatures in place of the 
Creator; and especially in denying to men, women, and chil- 
dren what are considered in our country their inalienable polit- 
ical and social rights. 

No field offers so full and fair an opportunity for testing 
what degree of “liberty for man, woman, and child” can be 
attained apart from Christianity as these countries, for the fol- 
lowing among many reasons: The test is on a broad scale, in- 
cluding half the population of the world, living in all kinds of 
climate, and under several of the best unchristian forms of 
government. These nations include also all degrees of educa- 
tion, from the lowest to the very highest. 

The Hartford Courant recently said of the Chinese students 
in this country, “ when they have entered a school or college, 
or taken up a study, they have forthwith proceeded to step to 
the head of the school, and to master the whole of the study. 
It has been amazing to see how, in a strange country, speaking 
a foreign and peculiarly difficult language, they have managed 
in so many different ways, on so many occasions, to beat their 
American boy associates.” 

China had a lexicon seventeen hundred years ago; an astron- 
omy in the times of Abraham; laws and literature in the days 
of Moses, superior to those of Egypt; classics a hundred years 
before David; and poems in the days of Homer; while the 
teachings of Confucius surpass those of Socrates. When 
Europe was in barbarism, China was the home of culture. 
Her people invented gunpowder, fire-arms, paper, and printing, 
centuries before they were invented in Europe. China has 
shown her superiority to Egypt, Greece, Rome and other lands 
of culture by the “survival” of her civilization after their 
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destruction. Only a people of strong mental capacity could 
have thus continued their national life for four thousand years 
through the wreck of empires all about them. All I have 
said of the mental capacity of the Chinese, “ The Yankees of 
Asia,” is true of the Japanese—-the quick, versatile, polite 
Frenchmen of the East, whose Mikado traces back his impe- 
rial ancestry to the sixth century before Christ, making the 
longest reign of any royal family now represented on the 
thrones of the world. Japanese students and merchants in our 
land have disabused us of any theory we might have had of 
their mental inferiority. 

India’s culture ranks with that of China in antiquity and 
shows similar native strength of intellect, although education 
has never been so generally diffused, and mental power has 
been given chiefly to building up its masterly system of Brah- 
minic monopolies rather than to inventions and moral precepts. 
Japan, China, and India offer a fair field for the test pro- 
posed, also, because they include all the great religions, Brah- 
minism, Buddhism, Confucianism, Parseeism, Mohammedan- 
ism; besides many lesser religions; and also all the forms of 
Atheism, Deism and Infidelity that have been varnished up as 
“new philosophies ” in England and America. 

Botk of the overpraised systems of Confucianism and Bud- 
dhism seek, with very little success, to persuade men to obey 
moral laws, for whose enforcement there is neither police, 
prison, nor penalty. Each of them has fine precepts, but with no 
grip, because no God. Both are practically atheistic material- 
ism. It is a matter of dispute whether there is in the wr:tings of 
Confucius any word for a Supreme Being. Ifthe word in debate 
ever had that meaning, it was little used and held a very insig- 
nificant place in the religious system. No clear distinction was 
made between soul and body, and the worship of deceased 
relatives is the only hint at immortality, while future rewards 
and punishments are ignored. Hence the Confucian teachings 
as to conduct—the best outside of Christianity—have produced 
no better morality than the other inferior religions of Asia, 
through the lack of penalties such as every lawgiver recog- 
nizes as necessary to the success of his laws. Buddhism and 
Confucianism are, religiously, hero-worship, combined with 
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other idolatries ; and practically they are Spencerism, that is, an 
effort to make men virtuous, without recognizing God above, 
or a soul within, or immortality beyond. No one can fairly 
test the fruits of infidelity in an American infidel—a graft on 
a Christian tree in a Christian soil. Infidels in our land, who 
have come from Christian homes and grown up in Christian sur- 
roundings, may prize the “liberty of man, woman, and child,” 
but to know the real fruit of infidelity, we need to try it in its 
own orchard and in its own soil, as we can in Asia, in the na- 
tions where atheistic and materialistic theories have been long 
and fully tried amid the most cultured and enduring nations 
of the world. 

In these Asiatic countries we have the best possible evidence 
of what materialistic culture, atheistic philosophy, the best 
systems of heathen religion, and the purest codes of human 
morality, all working under strong governments, can do for the 
“liberty of man, woman, and child.” 

W hat then, first, is the iderty of men in the most favored of 
unchristian lands? Japan was, until 1868, when Christian in- 
fluences led to arevolution, under a feudal government, such as 
our European ancestors overthrew long centuries ago. The 
throne was double-headed, consisting of a pope, called a Mikado, 
and a military dictator, called the Tycoon, until by the recent 
revolution, the Zycoon was abolished, and both civil and reli- 
gious supremacy was vested in the Mikado, Each district was 
ruled by one of the nobility called a Daimio, corresponding to 
the barons of Europe, to whose will the common people were 
as fully subject as his dogs. This dog-degree of “ liberty” is 
the best that a very polite and intelligent people, trained for 
centuries in the precepts of Confucius and Buddha, were able 
to work out for even “ the lordly sex,” while women and chil- 
dren suffered the added despotism of their husbands and fa- 
thers, who were barons to them, with unlimited power. 

The most influential paper in Japan, edited by a native 
Buddhist, nevertheless had the frankness to say, in a recent 
editorial on “the Jesus way,” as Christianity is called in that 
land: “See what blessings this religion confers! Open the map 
of the world and look at the nations of the earth ; there is not a 
Buddhist nation among them that knows what liberty is. The 
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weakest and most insignificant Christian countries have more 
liberty than the most powerful Buddhist countries, Is it not 
time for Japan to advance ?” 

Confining ourselves still to the most favored sex in these 
lands, we ask what is the “liberty of men in China?” No large 
nation outside of Christianity has for any long period given 
so much of political power to the people, as China. The low- 
liest boys can by study and civil service examinations win 
many of the highest offices—the very highest being hereditary. 
There is also a court of tribunes, to borrow a Roman term, to 
which the people can appeal, even from the Emperor; and a 
constitution by which the power of the latter is limited. But 
how far short of the privileges of an American or English 
veter is this best government of heathenism! The difference 
between China and America in regard to the rights of men is 
still more apparent in the courts. Let me quote from Dr. H. 
M. Field’s “ Egypt to Japan,” some facts in regard to the courts 
of Canton, which fairly represent Chinese courts in general : 
“ The court-room was very plain. A couple of judges sat be- 
hind tables, before whom a number of prisoners were brought 
in. There was neither jury nor witnesses. There is no trial by 
jury in China. What is more, there are no lawyers, but the 
judge has it all his own way. He is simply confronted with 
the accused and the accuser and they have it all between them. 
A number of prisoners were brought in; some were carried 
in baskets as they are borne to execution, and dumped on the 
stone pavement like so many bushels of potatoes; others were 
led in with chains around their necks. As each one’s name 
was called he came forward and fell on his knees before the 
judge, and lifted up his hands to beg for mercy. He was then 
told of the crime of which he was accused, and given opportu- 
nity if hehad anything to say in his own defence. here was 
no apparent harshness or cruelty towards him, except that he 
was presumed to be guilty unless he could prove kis innocence. 
Two men were accused of robbery with vi.sence—a capital 
offence, but by the Chinese law no man can be punished with 
death unless he confesses his crime; hence every means is em- 
ployed to lead a criminal to acknowledge his guilt. Of course 
in a case of life and death he will deny it as long as he can. 
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But if he will not confess, the court proceeds to take stringent 
measures to make him confess. For this purpose these two men 
were now put to the torture. The mode of torture was this: 
there were two round pillars in the hall. Each man was on 
his knees, with his feet chained behind him, so that he could 
not stir. He was then placed with his back to one of these 
columns, and small cords were fastened around his thumbs and 
great toes, and drawn back tightly to the pillar behind. This 
soon produced intense suffering. Their breasts heaved, the 
veins on their foreheads stood out like whipcords, and every 
feature betrayed the most excruciating agony. Every few min- 
utes an officer of the court asked if they were ready to confess, 
and as often they answered, ‘ No; never would they confess they 
had committed such a crime.’ They were told if they did not 
confess they would be subjected to still greater torture. But 
they still held out, though every moment seemed an hour of 
pain. While these poor wretches were writhing in agony, I 
turned to the judge to see how he bore the spectacle of such 
suffering. He sat fanning himself and smoking his pipe, as if 
he said he could stand itas long as they could. Of course he 
knew that as their heads were at stuke, they would deny their 
guilt till compelled to yield; but he seemed to look upon’ it as 
simply a question of endurance, in which if he kept on long 
enough, there could be but one issue.” 

Many good men defend this trial by torture as a necessity 
in China, because testimony is absolutely worthless, since you 
could hire witnesses at ten cents apiece to testify to anything 
as long as your money held out. This national trait of un- 
paralled untruthfulness is incidentai evidence (?) of the su- 
periority of Confucianism and Buddhism, so much lauded in 
some pulpits, to Christianity. 

The tortures of Chinese courts are nothing beside their 
modes of punishment, which are more fiendish than any ever 
invented by the savages of our forests. 

The condition of men in India under the native princes, and 
even now in spite of British rule and its efforts to establish 
equal rights, is worse than in Japan and China. The Brah- 
mins—than whom a more infamous set of priestly robbers 
never cursed the earth—have made the people of India believe 
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them a superior and ruling race, created from the head of 
Deity, while others are created from his shoulders, side, and 
feet for lower castes; and hence this oligarchy of a few thou- 
sand Brahmins, by the mystic power of superstition, holds the 
millions of India as slaves to the terrible despotism of their 
Jesuistry. They have so leavened the people with their errors 
that the great truth that all men are created of one blood and 
have equal rights will not soon be received. There is not on 
the earth a slavery so complete as that of India’s sudras, who 
are made to believe themselves created to be for all generations 
the slaves of the Brahmins, and shut off from even the privi- 
leges of religion for time and eternity. 

Such is the “iiberty” (?) wrought out for men in Japan, 
China, and India by the best religions and philosophies found 
outside of Christianity. In neither of these countries does a 
man have any power in selecting his rulers, or in making the 
laws, or any adequate protection of his rights to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,” except such as have been secured 
by the recent influence of Christianity. 

The “liberty of women and children” to which some represent 
Christianity as less friendly than Infidelity, or even Asiatic 
religions, is still more of an unknown quantity in the real life of 
these unchristian and infidel lands. Even in the sacred books 
there are only a few exceptional passages that make any fa- 
vorable reference to woman. We lavish our pity on the suf- 
ferings of a Chinese lady's compressed feet, but the souls of the 
women of Asia are more terribly crushed and dwarfed. 

In all three of these Asiatic countries the birth of a girl is 
regarded as a misfortune. It is actually made the occasion for 
condolence, rather than congratulation. In all of these coun- 
tries the infanticide of girls, as not worth raising, bas been 
carried on by the wholesale for centuries. This practice is now 
forbidden by English law in India, but formerly the slaughter 
of female babes was regarded as a religious act, pleasing to 
Kalee the goddess of blood. The stories of babes thrown to 
the alligators in the Ganges is no fiction. In all these refer- 
ences to women and children I speak not of the degraded but 
especially of the rich and cultured classes. 

A Hindu, who had three boys and three girls, being asked 
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how many children he had, answered “three.” He did not count 
the girls, they were as nothing. The historian, Wilkinson, 
from statistics of infanticide carefully gathered—and the peo- 
ple make no more secret of killing a female babe than a kitten, 
one village declaring that they killed all their girls—estimated 
that in parts of India two-thirds of the girls were killed at 
birth. The killing is usually done by the parents,-—oftenest by 
the mother, who in many cases has a tub of water at hand to 
drown her babe, if a gir!, as soon as itis born. This killing of 
female babes in each of these countries is due partly to the 
desire to save expense in raising the child and marrying her 
with a dowry, but still more to the fact that sons only can per- 
form the religious sacrifices which will benefit the deceased 
parents. A Chinese mother defended herself for consenting to 
have five of her baby girls drowned by her husband, year after 
year, by saying sadly, “Girls are better dead than alive; I wish 
I had been drowned.” 

In place of killing the girls, it was the common custom in 
Japan, until the influence of Christian nations led to the recent 
law forbidding it, for parents to sell their girls for a term of 
years, or for life, for the vilest purposes. This custom still 
continues in China on a very large scale, and before British 
influence interfered, was also common in India. In all three 
of these countries prostitution is practiced without public dis- 
approval, and to a degree never seen in the worst parts of our 
cities. Indeed, in all of these countries licentious rites are 
connected with religious services, although Japan, by an edict 
inspired by Christian influences, is now seeking to suppress the 
vice as far as it connects with temple worship. Not only babes, 
but older daughters and wives are sold in China for debt. 

The facts that I have stated that in neither of these coun- 
tries, before Christian nations interfered, was it any crime to 
kill or sell a female child, shows at once the status of woman 
as the property of her father, as she is afterward of her hus- 
band, holding a relation to them little better than their dogs. 
Nowhere have women and children in their weakness been 
treated otherwise by the stronger sex, except where Chris- 
tianity has made men feel that every human being has an im- 
mortal soul within, and a protecting and avenging God above. 
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Indeed if men are soulless, highly developed apes, as infidelity 
teaches, why should they not follow the law of animals that 
“might makes right?” When a Hindu father was asked to 
educate his daughters he replied, “ Educate our girls? why, 
they will be talking about educating our cows next!” The 
only educated women in India are the prostitutes, or nautch 
girls. When the education of a Hindu girl was proposed, her 
father exclaimed, “ Would you make my daughter a nautch 
girl?” Girls, other than prostitutes, are not allowed to attend 
school, or mingle in society, but are kept secluded and igno- 
rant. 

If a girl escapes both slaughter and sale, she falls on a third 
evil, which in that land is only another form of slavery—be- 
trothal and marriage in childhood to some man selected for 
her by her parents with the aid of a professional match-maker. 
Betrothal in Asia usually occurs when the girl is not more than 
twelve, often younger. For a girl to be unmarried beyond 
twelve is a burning disgrace, which seldom occurs. She must 
marry the veriest knave rather than be single. Betrothal is 
the legal marriage, and after it the baby-bride is no longer 
allowed to roam the fields, but is shut up, as in a prison, in her 
father’s house and taught to cook, to serve, to worship, but 
not to read or write. After she has learned these lessons, she 
is transferred to the prison of her father-in-law’s home to be a 
slave to three masters—the mother-in-law, the father-in-law, 
and the husband. Confucius taught in “ The Great Learning of 
Women,” and Buddha afterward adopted the maxim,—“ A bride 
must serve her father-in-law and her mother-in-law.” When 
a bridegroom goes forth from his father’s home to bring back 
his bride, the mother as a regular part of the wedding cere- 
mony, asks, ‘‘ Where are you going, my son?” He answers, “ I 
am going to bring you a female servant.” It was doubtiess 
because of this oriental slavery of the wife to the mother-in- 
law that Christ commanded the bridegroom to “ leave his father 
and mother.” The bride having been brought to her father-in- 
law’s house becomes a prisoner for life, with jealousy and sus- 
picion as her jailors. She is to live henceforth, until death 
frees her, in the woman’s quarters of that house, with no op- 
portunity to go forth in loving ministries to the sick or needy, 
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while in her own home she cannot eat with her own husband, 
but only serve him as his cook and waiter. Nor can she re- 
ceive guests at her own table, or meet any man except her 
father, brothers and husband, not even a physician to save her 
life. Her husband has sumptuous quarters, but hers are more 
like a prison cell with its lattice bars and scanty furniture. 

A correspondent in The London Christian Leader, in a recent 
letter to that paper, gives the following picture of a Hindu wife 
whom she was allowed to meet. “At the appointed time I 
went and paid my first visit to the interior of a Hindu house, 
the zenana or apartments used for the females. I was shown 
into a small room with two small barred windows near the 
roof. The door opened into a verandah, which ran around a 
square, green with damp, as if the sun’s rays never penetrated 
to the floor. The lower story was occupied by cook-rooms, 
cow-houses, and store-rooms. I had not been long in the room 
when a lady covered with jewels came in, but drew back when 
I approached her. When she found that I could talk to her in 
Bengali she became very talkative, and told me that she was 
the second wife and had two sons. The first wife was consid- 
ered accursed of the gods, because she was childless. The first 
wife came and looked into the room, but refused to enter as 
she had a vow on herself and could not mix with other people 
until she had bathed. However, she sat and listened to what 
was said. The lady I was visiting said she had heard that the 
European ladies excelléd in needle work. I said I would 
bring her some and some books. Oh no! she did not want 
books—learning among women brought down the anger of the 
gods. On my next visit I took canvas, needles, and wool, also 
‘The Peep of Day’ in Bengali, and read several pages to her, 
with which she was much pleased. But to the question, 
‘Would you not like to learn to read? she looked very much 
frightened, and said, ‘Iam only a woman. How could I learn 
to read? The gods would be angry and make me a widow.’ 
However, she did learn to read, and used to read portions of the 
‘Pilgrim's Progress’ to the other women of the house. The 
husband purchased a Bible, and I found they often saf till late 
at night reading it. Finally the Baboo took his family to Cal- 
cutta, and there he died of cholera. I tried when in Calcutta 
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to get a sight of the poor widow, but was never allowed. No 
doubt the poor creature was made to feel that all this misery 
was brought upon her as a punishment for learning to read.” 

In Asia it would hardly have been necessary to correct the 
mistake of the child, who, being examined by the priest in the 
catechism, gave the definition of purgatory when asked to 
explain the sacrament of matrimony. In Asia a woman is 
made to feel that marriage is a state of torment into which souls 
enter to prepare them for another and a better world. “ They 
submissively endure a hell on earth as the price of heaven.” 

The Hindu law-giver, Menu, in his /nstitutes (sec. 154), says 
to woman in regard to her husband, “ Though inobservant of 
approved usages, or enamored of another woman, or destitute 
of good qualities, vet a husband must constantly be reverenced 
as a god by a virtuous wife.” 

That is Hell’s masterpiece of oppression. 

Polygamy, that climax of woman’s wrongs, is legally sanc- 
tioned and practiced in China, Japan, and India, and by per- 
sons holding each of the religions. The Emperor of China isa 
Brigham Young in his family relations, although most China- 
men have but one or two wives. In India polygamy is more 
common. Polyandry, that is many hushands to one wife, 
existed in India until suppressed by England. The heroine 
of India’s greatest poem, the Mahabharata, is represented as 
marrying five brothers at once, and at last taking them all and 
her children by them to the home of the gods. In India men 
are not only ailowed to add new wives on many pretexts, but 
also to cast off even from support old ones for trivial reasons 
given in the sacred books, the husbands being the sole judges 
and executors of the divorce. In Japan and China three of 
the seven grounds for divorce are disobedience, impoliteness 
to a mother-in-law, and a “persistent habit of loquacity.” 

Bad as is the lot of an Asiatic wife, more deplorable is that 
of a widow. Until British law interfered, millions of widows 
in India were burned, with their own fanatical consent, on 
the funeral piles of their husbands. In one case eighteen 
living wives were burned with the dead body of their lordly 
husband, leaving forty children doubly orphaned in a day. 
From 1815 to 1825, these widow-burnings occurred at the rate 
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of 1100 a year, besides those done too secretly for British 
officers to count. It is not strange that Hindu widows were 
willing to burn with their husbands rather than suffer a Hindu 
widow’s life-long torture and degradation. A widow, even 
though she is only a child of ten, betrothed to some boy who 
has died, must never marry again, but putting off her wedding 
ring and jewels, and having her locks cut every ten days, wear 
henceforth a coarse dun-colored robe, without seam or fringe or 
figure, sleep on the ground instead of on a bed; and eat but 
once a day and then scantily and of the coarsest food, and never 
participate in the wedding joys of even a friend or sister. To 
all this is added the terrible thought that she may have caused 
her husband's death by some unintentional violation of petty 
caste rules about his dishes or eating, for which the gods were 
angry. Widowhood in India is practically being buried alive. 

In contrast to this oppression and enslavement of man, wo- 
man, and child by false religions and infidelity in the lands 
where they have had the fullest power, look at the lands 
where Christianity is the prevailing religion. There is not one 
of them, save the half-barbarous Russia, in which there is not 
constitutional government, giving to men a right to vote, and 
to women and children protection in life and property, even 
against their own fathers and husbands. If Christianity favors 
polygamy and slavery and the oppression of women and child- 
ren, as some infidels attempt to show by misinterpreted quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, how is it that in every Christian 
land slavery and polygamy have been made illegal, and the 
rights of women and children have been protected by law? 
How is it that feudal Japan, at the touch of Christian nations 
and missions, promises its men a constitutional government and 
national assembly in 1890;* and already begins to protect 

* Rev. Otis Cary, Jr., writing from Okayuma, Japan, to the Independ- 
ent, thus describes the recent changes : 

‘** When in 1868, the revolution in the Japanese Government had been 
effected, Mutsubito, the youthful occupant of the throne, took an oath 
in which he promised that ‘a deliberative assembly should be formed 
and all measures be decided by public opinion ; that the uncivilized cus- 
toms of former times should be broken through, and the impartiality 
and justice displayed in the workings of Nature adopted as a basis of 


action ; and that intellect and learning should be sought for throughout 
the world, in order to establish the foundations of the empire.’ Then 
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women and children by forbidding the sale of baby-girls, and 
releasing those already sold for prostitution, and prohibiting 
also the licentiousness of the temples, the sale of obscene 
books and pictures, and the promiscuous use of public baths 
by both sexes? 

How is it that in India, this Christianity, which is declared 
to be hostile to the liberty and rights of women and children, 
has abolished infanticide, polyandry, and widow-burning, and 
is seeking both in India and China by establishing girls’ 
schools, and by other means to educate the women out of their 
slavish condition? A remarkable sign of the times is the 
number of ladies engaging in zenana work. The prophecy of 
Ps. xviii: 11—“ The Lord gave the word, and great was the 
company of the women that published it,” is being fulfilled. 

The facts I have mentioned are such as should confirm our 
faith in Christianity as the only religion which could have 
come from the Father of all, as it is the only one that secures the 
“ Liberty of man, woman, and child.” They are such as should 
awaken in us deep gratitude for the constant, as well as special 
blessings of Christianity, in our political and social lives ; such 
as should bring every woman and child especially, in thankful 
consecration, to Christ, their Liberator. And they are such as 
should stir us with missionary interest, world-wide and pocket- 


deep. 


followed a series of events compressing into a brief space of time many 
of those changes which in other lands have required decades and even 
centuries. The feudal system was abolished, the military class lost its 
old privileges and an army recruited from all classes took its place ; the 
taxes were revised, the farmers became permanent proprietors of the 
soil, and a system of universal education was inaugurated. Though in 
1869 a so-called parliament was established, it was not worthy of the 
name, since the people at large had no voice in the election of its mem- 
bers and it had no power to enact laws. Far more important, as educa- 
tors of the people in the principles of self-government, were various city, 
provincial, and other assemblies authorized in 1878, though the powers 
of these also were mostly confined to deliberation and advice upon ques- 
tions submitted to them by the officials. On October 12th, 1881, the Mi- 
kado issued a proclamation promising a Parliament in 1890.” 
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Articte VIL—LES BASQUES: sy J. WENTWORTH 
WEBSTER. SAAR. BASSES PYRENEES. 


[Translated by JNo. DAVENPORT WHEELER, New Haven. |] 


IL 
Tue Basques AND THE IBERIANS. 


EacH day science is opening to us new paths, and penetra- 
ting with its light the most obscure recesses; while little by 
little the history of the earth is developed from the unknown. 
But yesterday we counted the age of the habitable globe by 
thousands of centuries; to-day our horizon extends far beyond 
the epoch assigned to the appearance of man upon our planet. 
But setting aside the vast astronomic cycles, and those great 
discoveries of geology which have changed completely our 
ideas regarding the duration of the primeval ages, we will 
occupy ourselves here solely with the age of man, and attempt 
to extend our vision along the far off perspective which is pro- 
gressively unveiled to us by the study of paleontology, and 
prehistoric archeology. 

To the men of science of the last century, the age of Moses, 
the beginnings of the kingdom of Egypt, the civilizations of 
Assyria, of India, of China, the epoch of the first Celtic migra- 
tions into Europe were the most remote periods open to their 
historical labors; their researches were perforce limited to what 
remains to us of the Greek and Latin authors. To-day, beyond 
the living languages of India, we have found the Sanskrit, and 
beyond the Hebrew, the Assyrian language, itself again pre- 
ceded by the Sumerian. Of our own old Europe we begin to 
catch some faint outlines amid the mists of early dawn, but the 
forms are less clearly defined than those of Eastern antiquity. 
We possess some imperfect knowledge of the inhabitants of 
the lake dwellings, and, as they retire more and more from our 
own age, those successively of Iron, of Bronze, of polished 
Stone, of Flint, but as yet no exact chronology can be estab- 
VoL. V. 44 
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lished, our step is not firm, and the ground slips and disappears 
from beneath our feet. 

One single fact is clearly ascertained: before the migration 
of the Celts in the East, before the arrival of the Greeks and 
Latins, before the first Egyptian or Phoenician colony, there 
existed acivilized Europe; a civilization it is true distinct, and 
different from that of the Aryan nations who were about to 
overflow it, a civilization of a low order, but already far above 
the savage state. This early world has disappeared and left us 
scarce a trace. But as the geologist divines, and reconstructs 
a submerged continent by means of a few islets and rocks still 
raised above the waves, the archzologist conjectures from the 
vestiges of these ancient peoples which emerge from the great 
Aryan ocean, what was the primitive civilization of prehistoric 
Europe. These vestiges, thinly scattered, have, up to the pres- 
ent time, been but little studied; and notwithstanding the 
recent efforts of science, we possess neither the facts nor the 
dates which would authorize any well-defined conclusion. For 
Egypt we have the hieroglyphics, for India the Sanskrit and 
the Vedas, while the cylinders and the cuneiform inscriptions 
upon their bricks open to us the history of the Assyrians. But 
in Europe we are unable as yet to decipher with any accuracy 
the inscriptions engraved by those who were perhaps the con- 
temporaries of the ancient Egyptians. The Etruscan idiom is 
almost completely a mystery; the /etras desconocidas of ancient 
Iberia await yet their Champollicn. Written documents are rare 
and of small importance. As we know from the classic authors, 
these languages had a literature, written laws, annals, poems 
following the rules of metrical composition; but not a single 
direct citation has come down to us; even in the time of Strabo 
they had ceased to be understood. It is then necessary to have 
recourse to other means; and to form an idea of prearyan 
Iberia, and of the ancient civilization of southeastern Europe 
we kave but one resource, the study of the language and 
anthropology of the last remaining waif, the Basque, or Escu- 
aldunac people. 

It would be lost time in these days to recall the strange 
speculations of our fathers upon the character and origin of the 
Basque or Escuara language. The problem is effectually 
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solved, thanks to the labors of numerous scholars, among whom 
we can cite W. von Humboldt, M. M. d’ Abadie, member of 
the Institute; canon Inchauspé, Van Eys, Julian Vinson, Fr. 
Ribary, and above all the prince L. L. Bonaparte. * 

The Escuara, as is now known, belongs to the second group 
of languages, the agglutinant. It is placed between the Finno- 
Uralian agglutinant languages of northern Europe, and the 
incorporant languages of North America. It is not yet deter- 
mined whether or no there exists any relation between the 
Basque and any of the languages spoken to-day in Caucasian 
Iberia. 

As it is needless to say to those who have any conception of 
the processes of modern philology; these conclusions have 
been reached by the study and comparison of the grammatical 
forms of the language, especially of those of the verb. The 
Escuarian vocabulary, like that of some other agglutinant 
tongues, is recruited largely from without; we find in it words 
from the Celtic, Greek, Latin, Limousin, Spanish, French, 
indeed from almost all the languages spoken by the races with 
which the Basques have been in contact. 

This facility of adoption has deceived our predecessors, and 
has necessarily given place to most absurd theories based upon 
a language the origin and parentage of which is sought in the 
vocabulary, rather than in the grammatical forms. 

* Berichtigungen und Zusdtze iiber die Cantabrische oder Baskische 
sprache, von Wilhelm von Humboldt, Berlin, 1817. 

Etudes grammaticales sur la langue Euskarienne, par A. Th. d’Abba- 
die et S. Augustin Chaho, Paris, 1836. 

Le verbe basque, par ! Abbé Inchauspé, Paris, 1858. 

Essai de Grammaire de la langue basque, par W. J. Van Eys, Amster- 
dam, 1867. 

Grammaire comparée des dialects basques, par W. J. Van Eys. Paris, 
1879. 

Essai sur la langue basque, par Francois Ribary, traduit du Hongrois 
par Julien Vinson. Paris, 1877. 

Le Verbe basque en tableaux, accompagné de notes grammaticales, 
selon huit dia’ectes de Euskara, par le prince L. L. Bonaparte. Lon- 
don, 1869. 

For those who would make merely a comparative study of the Escu- 
ara, the translation of the Essai of Ribary by Professor J. Vinson is 
perhaps the most useful work. But the Verbe basque of prince L. L. 
Bonaparte is, and prebably will be for a long time, the principal work 
for those who would make a thorough analysis of the Basque language. 
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Not that it will be safe for us to neglect the first of these 
studies; since the vocabulary affords us most valuable revela- 
tions. Max Miiller and many others have shown how, from 
the words only of a language may be deduced the state of 
civilization of those who made use of them. By an analysis 
of the Sanskrit and the Aryan languages they make known to 
us what was the condition of our ancestors before the great 
emigration from the plateaux of Central Asia; as a people 
familiar with agriculture, at least with the primitive agriculture 
of the nomad races ; as possessing some kind of plough; and 
as having already subjugated the greater part of the domestic 
animals. The social state was fixed; the family established ; 
the tribes, obedient to laws and chiefs, having among them- 
selves political relations. By a similar analysis of the vocabu- 
lary of the Basques, we arrive at conjectures more or less well 
founded as to their primitive civilization prior to all contact 
with the Arvan races.* 

This method tends to prove that the use of metals was un- 
known to the early Escualdunacs; nearly all the vocables 
strictly Basque, used to designate cutting implements, are com- 
pounds into which enters the word aztz (hard stone, flint); 
aizkor, axe; atlzur, pick ; azto, knife.t 

The Basque week had but three days, the first, the middle, 
and the last; astelen, astearte, asteazken. All collective and 
abstract terms seem in a great measure to have been borrowed ; 
many species of trees bear names peculiar to themselves, but 
the ordinary generic term arbola comes evidently from the 
Latin arbor. So the term errege, King, Jaun, the Lord, appears 
in the name of God, but is used also in addressing an ordinary 
person. In Basque, the words father, mother, brother, sister 
have an incontestably original sound. The greater part of the 
domestic animals have also their names in Basque. 

But while admitting that the Escuarian language is aggluti- 
nant, and of an antiquity more remote than that of any of the 
inflexional languages of Europe, we may yet demand the 


*See Max Miller, Lectures on the Science of Language, first series, p. 
245, London, 1864; and Histoire des Basques ou Escualdunae primitifs, 


par A. Baudrimont, Paris, 1867. 
+ Compare however 4£77, ascia, hacha, hache, axt, axe, hatchet. 
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proof that the Escualdunacs, or those who formerly spoke 
their language, inhabited our western world before the Aryan 
tribes. The agglutinant languages are probably anterior to the 
inflexional, as well in time as by the logical order of their 
development; but certain peoples belonging to the former of 
these categories, the Magyars, and the Turks among others, 
invaded Europe long after the immigrants of the Aryan race. 

To determine the priority of occupation of the Escualdu- 
nacs it is therefore not sufficient to determine the character of 
their language; but here we can invoke the testimony of the 
Greek and Latin authors, and above all have recourse to the 
study of geographical names preserved by them. The traces 
of an ancient or lost language, as will not be contested, reassert 
themselves for a long time in the toponymy. To ascertain 
this it is necessary only to count the Celtic names on the map 
of France, or those of Mexican or Red Indian origin on that of 
North America. Now, the ancient writers are agreed in say- 
ing that in Spain the earliest known inhabitants were the 
Iberians, whence the name Iberia, applied to the country ; 
later came the Celtic tribes who, in various regions, fused with 
their predecessors to form the Celtiberians. * If the existing 
Basques are the modern representatives of this mixture, we 
should find to-day in what remains to us in Spain of ancient 
local names some traces of the Basque language. Do such 
traces exist? The answer, already difficult, has been rendered 
still more complex by the zeal with which the subject has been 
disputed. 

On the perfect understanding of the conditions of a problem 
depends evidently its solution; as a living being, a language 
has its period of growth, of maturity, of decay. It never con- 
tinues absolutely stationary. A language spoken centuries 
ago cannot be identical with that in use to-day ; some change 
will have taken place either in the vocabulary or in the syn- 
tax. It is already difficult to recognize it in its individuality. 
The Basque of to-day, and the language of ancient Iberia can- 
not be completely similar, and we may consider ourselves for- 
tunate if we find sufficient material in common to establish an 
essential analogy. Moreover, this Iberian toponymy has been 
transmitted to us by foreigners who knew not a word of the 
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language of the country. Strabo and Mela both complain bit- 
terly of the impossibility of expressing by the Latin or Greek 
pronunciation, the names of Iberian geography.* This forms 
a double obstacle to our research for existing Basque names 
among the classic authors. If we take, for example, upon 
three maps, English, French, and German, the names of certain 
Oriental cities, how much difficulty we have to recognize them. 
Now this very difficulty renders the proof more conclusive if 
we are able to establish an unequivocal identity even among a 
very small nuinber of names.+ The existing Escuarian topon- 
ymy is in a great measure descriptive; we find, for instance, 
“ Mendigorri,” Rougemont, Redhill; “TIriberri,” Villeneuve, 
Newtown; “Tluro,” Dax, Eaux Bonnes, Watertown, etc., ete. 
On the map of ancient Spain and Gaul we find two “ Mendi, 
culeia,”t one among the Ilergetes, the other in Lusitania; two 
“Tliberris,” one in Betica, the other now Elne; three “ Iluro,” 
one Oloron, another in the Taragonnaise, the third in Betica. 
We have also “Iria Flavia,” the city of the Empress Flavia, 
Flaviaville, like the numerous Georgetowns, Charlestons, etc., 
of the United States. No one can doubt that the name 
‘“ Tliberri” is identical with the “Iriberris” of the Department 
of the Basses Pyrénées, and of Spanish Navarre. It is needless 
to accumulate examples; they can be found in the already 
mentioned works of W. von Humboldt, de Luchaire, ete. The 
objections of Mons. Van Eys seem to us to be without founda- 
tion. 

In view of these data we may believe that at the time of the 
classic writers Spain was inhabited by a people who spoke a 
language analogous to the modern Escuara. A like reasoning 
would establish the fact that they were extended along the 
south of France, even to the line of the. Adour, to Sardinia, 
and to some districts of Sicily. 


* Strabo, III. 3, vii-x. PPomponius Mela, de Situ orbis, IIT. 1. 

+ Larremendi, Discurso historico sobre la cantabria, 1736. Humboldt 
(W. von), Priifung der untersuchungen iiber die Urberwohner Hispan- 
iens, etc., Berlin, 1821. A. Luchaire. Remarques sur les noms de lieux 
du pays basque, Pau, 1874, and Etudes sur les idiomes pyrénéens. 
Paris, 1879. 

t There are two Basque terminations to which ‘‘culeia” may be 
referred : “ gorri,” red, and ‘“‘ gora,” high. 
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Regarding the Turdetani of Betica, Strabo reports (III. ¢. 1, 
25), that they possessed for six thousand years written works, 
annals, laws, poems composed according to metrical rules; 
that the art of writing was known as well by the other Ibe- 
rians, who however used a different character, and who differed 
also in dialect and pronunciation. Of all this literature noth- 
ing remains to us; of the characters then employed we possess 
some inscriptions upon metal, and on stone; numerous coins 
gathered from various points in Spain, and in the south of 
France, of which the legends, the “ letras desconocidas ” of the 
Spaniards have not yet yielded to us their secret. Up to the pres- 
ent time it has been impossible to make use of these inscrip- 
tions for the purpose of comparisons analogous to those which 
have been made by means of the classic toponymy. Although 
some date from the time of the Roman occupation, although 
unknown figures are found engraved along with Latin words 
and letters, and certain of these characters remained in use in 
Spanish manuscript even to the beginning of the middle ages,* 
no one has as yet succeeded in reading them in a manner at all 
satisfactory, or in reconstructing their alphabet. Not a single 
bilingual inscription has been established. The most extended 
“text” known, that of Castellon de la Plana, found in 1851, is 
engraved upon a plate of lead seventeen inches long by one 
and a half wide. It consists of four lines, each thirteen inches 
long, containing twenty-one words composed of one hundred 
and fifty-three letters pérfectly preserved. There exist other 
“texts” on stone, but shorter. Coins are not rare. In 1879 
were found at one time at Barcus, near Oloron, nearly eighteen 
hundred. Many numismatists since Erro and Astarloa, have 
attempted the interpretation of these Celtiberian coins, for 
which we may consult the works of MM. de Saulcy, Borichs, 
Barry, ete., and for the “treasure” of Barcus, a memoir of M. 
Taillebois, Bulletin of the Society of- Borda (Dax, October, 
1879). The inscription of Castellon has been discussed in the 
pamphlet of Hofrath George Philips (Vienna, 1871), and in an 
article of Professor A. H. Sayce, in the Journal of the Academia 
of Madrid, 15th April, 1877. 


* Ortographia de la lengua castellana, compuesta por la Real Acade- 
mia Espafiola. Madrid, 1815. Vide the plates at the end. 
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Of all these authors not one has succeeded in impressing his 
opinion with authority. The best founded seems to us to be 
that which does not seek the key to these characters in the 
Escuara or any other analogous language. Nor do we consider 
that they can be rightly treated as belonging to a single tongue, 
of which, as is said by Strabo, there no doubt existed several 
widely different. We conclude by finding in these letters both 
ancient and comparatively modern forms. In regard to the 
origin of these characters we find it difficult to establish a 
theory; they are neither Iberian nor original, but resemble 
somewhat those of the Carian, Cypriote, and some other alpha- 
bets of ancient Asia Minor. Artistically considered, the 
engraving of the coins recalls the Greek Asiatic forms; the 
horsemen are spirited, the horses are in good relief; indeed, 
they who struck such pieces were far from being barbarians. 

The result of all these researches is but to complicate the 
problem, of which the solution still escapes us; but some 
inspiration of genius, the fortunate discovery of some bilingual 
document may resolve it at any day. The century which has 
deciphered the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the Assyrian and 
Sumerian inscriptions, will not acknowledge itself vanquished 
before the “letras desconocidas ” of ancient Iberia. 

Of the religion of these people we know extremely little. 
The preconceived ideas of those who have given attention to 
the subject have naturally influenced their interpretation of 
facts. The Latin inscriptions found in the Basque countries 
speak of unknown gods; of gods admitted to the number of 
the Roman pantheon under Latinized names, whose attributes 
it is very difficult to determine. The Pére Fidel Fita has dem- 
onstrated that in Spain several of these divinities have names 
with terminations conformed to the Celtic grammar, and that 
they were common to the Celts and Iberians.* 

The Basques certainly professed some religion before the 
Christian era, but Chaho and the others are quite without 
authority when they maintain that such religion was pure 
monotheism. Whatever it was, the Escualduns were attached 
to it with a desperate tenacity. Though all along the Roman 


* Restos de la declinacion céltica y- celtibérica en algunas lapidas 
Espafiolas por el P. Fidel Fita, 8. J. Madrid, 1878. 
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road which traversed the Basque country by St. Jean-Pied-de- 
Port, Roncevaux, Pampeluna, Vittoria, Christian churches were 
founded at a comparatively early date, and though in the fourth 
century Prudentius sang the Martyrs of Calahorra, tortured in 
the third, the missionaries arriving from the north of France in 
the ninth and tenth centuries still found idolatry existing 
among the Basques of Labourd.* 

Unfortunately in their legitimate aversion to the Pagan 
religion, they disdained to inform themselves regarding these 
false gods, and we are reduced to conjecturing from other data 
what may have been the belief of the ancient Escualdunacs. 
The name of God in Basque is “ Jaungoikoa,” or by a common 
abbreviation “Jainkoa.” “Jinkoa” signifying “ the Lord from on 
high.” But prince L. L. Bonaparte has shown that in the dialect 
of Roncal the moon is called “Goiko,” a fact which suggests 
an entirely different meaning for the word. ‘“Jaungoikoa,” 
then, may be no more than an abbreviation of “ Jaungoikokoa,” 
“the Lord of the moon,” or perhaps simply “the Lord moon.”+ 

Apropos of the Celtiberians and their neighbors of the north, 
Strabo informs us that on the nights of the full moon, they 
danced in honor of some nameless divinity. According to the 
same geographer, the “ Turdetani,” appellation under which he 
comprehends all the Iberians of Betica, had 7d ti¢ Owagopov 
fepdv hv xahodae Aodxeu dovstav, a temple to the morning star, 
which they called “the doubtful light.” It is a singular fact 
that the Basque shepherds still designate it at a particular sea- 
son of the year as ‘‘l’Etoile au milieu” arte izarra, the star 
between the night and day. Silius Italicus tells us of the 
Celtiberians, that they exposed the bodies of their relatives to 
vultures, in order that they might thus reach heaven.{ These 

* See lives of 8S. S. Amandus, Adalbaldus, Rictrudis, and of Leo of 
Bayonne in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists. 

+ See a correspondence between the prince L. L. Bonaparte and Prof. 
J. Vinson in The Academy, vol. xi, pp. 186 et seq, reproduced in Mélange 


de Linguistique et d’ Anthropologie, par A. Hovelacque, E. Picot, J. Vin- 
son, pp. 209. Paris, 1880. 


¢ Venere et celtae sociati nomen Iberis. 

His pugna cecidisse decus, corpusque cremari 

Tale refas: Coelo credunt superisque referri, 

Impastus carpat si membra jactentia vultur. 
Punicorum III, 340. 
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considerations would seem to show that the primitive religion 
of the Basques was the worship of the elements and of nature. 
The custom of “la couvade,” attributed to the Basques, is not 
yet sufficiently well established.* 

Here we have, as briefly as possible, all the information as to 
the origin of the Basques afforded us by the language, classic 
toponymy, numismatics, inscriptions, and the ancient authors. 
To carry stili further these researches, we must have recourse 
to other means and address ourselves to the new sciences of 
anthropology and prehistoric archeology; but before question- 
ing the former we must needs have some fixed idea as to the 
physical characteristics of the Basques of our own day. We 
should not forget how many centuries have elapsed since the 
appearance of the Celtiberian race upon the soil of Spain; and 
admitting all the while that the Escualdunacs of to-day are their 
direct descendants, it is impossible to deny that our contempo- 
raries have not been more or less mixed with the other races, 
with whom for so many centuries the Basques have been in 
daily contact. The lamented Dr. Broca has compared skulls 
taken from three different districts of the littoral of the Basque 
country: Saint-Jean-de-Luz, Zaraus, and Bilbao; some tolera- 
bly well defined, are dolicho-cephalic, but an occipital, not 
frontal dolicho-cephalic, as in the skulls of the dolicho-cephalic 
race of the north of France: the facial angle is good; some 
examples being opisthognathous rather than prognathous; the 
features of the face are fine and delicate, but the capacity of 
the skull is not altogether in harmony with the beauty of form 
of the anterior part. One may still observe, it seems to me, 
these same characteristics in many of the Escualdunacs, notably 
in retired districts.+ 

M. Broca has made a map upon which, in white, gray, and 
black, he has classed the departments of France according to 
the color of the hair, the complexion, the stature of the inhabi- 
tants, and the number of exemptions from military service. 


His aim being to establish that dolicho-cephalic ancestors of 


* See, however, the Bulletin of the Society of Science, Letters, and 
Arts of Pau. 

+ Sur les Caractéres des cranes basques, par M. le docteur P. Broca. 
Masson, 1863. Sur l’origine et la répartition de la langue Basque, of the 
same author. Leroux, 1875. 
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dark complexion and short stature belonged to the Basque race. 
The views of the eminent professor, adopted by numerous men 
of science, Professors Huxley and Boyd Dawkins among others, 
are generally accepted at the present time; but we must inquire 
whether the map of M. Broca proves what they would deduce 
from it? The departments which are most deeply shaded, are 
not in the regions occupied by the Basques, but rather in the 
center, and the southeast. Ancient Gascony, excepting the 
Landes, where the conditions of the soil are entirely exceptional, 
is not black, but gray, as is also Basses-Pyréneés, of which 
three Arrondissements are occupied in whole or in part by the 
Escualduns. A residence of many years in their country ena- 
bles us to affirm that far from being smaller or more dark than 
the Béarnais, their neighbors, we find among the Basques a 
greater number of individuals who are tall and blond; with 
gray eyes predominating. I would ask, moreover, how, from 
an ancient skull can be determined the color of the skin, the 
hair, the eyes? 

The opinion of the learned Spanish anthropologist, M. Tur- 
bino, seems to me to be better founded.* He sees in the 
Basques and the Iberians the remains of a blond race, tall and 
slender, such as figure upon the Egyptian monuments, among 
the people of Western Lybia; the modern representatives of 
whom are to be recognized to-day in certain Berber tribes, and 
among the mountaineers of the Sierra Ronda, in Andalousia. 
Pére F. Fita has lately discovered at Santiago de Compostella 
a manuscript of the twelfth century, in which is found the 
earliest known Basque vocabulary. Regarding the people who 
made use of it, the author says: “ Bascli facie candidiores 
Navarris approbantur.+ 

That there may have existed throughout the west of Europe 
a preceltic and prearyan race I am willing to admit, and I grant 
that the Basques or Iberians may have made a part of such 

* Los Aborigenes Ibéricos 6 los Beréberes en la peninsula, par Francisco 
M. Turbino. Madrid, 1876. 

+ La Ilustracion Catolica, Madrid, Mayo 14, 1880. Mr. V. de Rochas 
(les Parias de France et d’ Espagne, Paris, 1876), gives as the character- 
istic trait of the Basque: the eyes and skin of a light color, the hair 
blonde or black. p. 188. See in the same connection, The Cagots, by D. 


Hack Tuke. Journal of Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, 
May, 1880. 
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race; but it is another matter to conclude that from them 
have come the small and dark populations of the center and the 
north of France, and of Great Britain. At the present moment 
almost the whole of Europe is inhabited by the descendants of 
the Aryans; but if at some future day they should be replaced 
by others, might it not be quite as well said that the Spaniards 
or the Italians, were as to stature, or by the color of their eyes 
and hair identical with the English or Germans? I see no 
proof that the Iberians have passed to any distance north of 
the Adour; most assuredly other races occupied Europe at the 
same period; and some may have been of short stature, with 
dark complexion and dark eyes, characteristics, as I said above, 
far from being applicable to our Basques of France or Spain. 

I held the opinion until within a few years, that megalithic 
monuments, dolmens, and menbirs, were entirely lacking in the 
Basque country, but quite recently a number have been dis- 
covered. Mr. Turbino, considering the great number of such 
monuments found in Algeria, has tried to see in the Iberians 
the builders of these mysterious “ pierres des fées.” It is an 
hypothesis worthy of examination, as the origin of these monu- 
ments is strongly disputed. Mr. Ferguson insists that they are 
of the times of the Romans, nay, even of the Christian era, 
while others attribute them to the Celts) What is needed at 
the present day, is a careful and continuous study from the 
point of view of prehistoric archeology, of the two slopes of 
the Pyrénées in the Basque country, their vast and numerous 
caves, their peat bogs, their abandoned mines, the remains 
scattered here and there on their mountains and in their for- 
ests. Their pottery, their polished axes, the flints already dis- 
covered, differ in no degree from those found elsewhere. The 
dolmens which bear sometimes Basque names, have not been 
thoroughly examined; even the skulls which we have been 
able to study have all come from the borders of this territory. 
We must admit that all is yet to be done. 





Progress in Psychology. 


ArticLe VII.—PROGRESS IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE statement is frequently made, that the science of mind 
makes no progress. Psychology, it is often said, is no nearer 
a solution of its problems than it was in Plato’s time; its pro- 
fessors still dispute among themselves, with no approach to an 
agreement and no hope of any; the progress of physical science 
has left mental science far back in the dark ages, whence it will 
never emerge. 

This opinion is erroneous and superficial. The science of 
mind has made as great progress in modern times, considering 
its peculiar difficulties, as the sciences of matter have done. 
Mind cannot be measured, weighed, or analyzed, and hence its 
study is more difficult, to most people, than the study of matter. 
Mind is self, and hence its study is more exposed to prejudice 
and mistake than the study of the not-self. To study the laws 
of matter, again, is fashionable. Thousands of able men, 
throughout the civilized world, constantly stimulate one 
another in physical research, make known the smallest new 
results through their learned societies, gain fame and some- 
times fortune from a happy guess. In psychology a few scores 
or hundreds of patient thinkers build with one hand and fight 
with the other, constructing their science and defending its very 
existence at the same time, having little of the enthusiasm 
which springs from combination, and less of the eagerness 
which is derived from profit. Again, these objectors forget 
that in the sciences of matter vast regions are still unexplored, 
new theories are to be tested, and ultimate facts are still matter 
of speculative inference. Mechanical ingenuity is not science, 
and it is a great though common fallacy to cite progress in 
machinery as a proof of the vast progress of the science of 
matter, no less unfair than to charge upon psychology all the 
absurdities and vagaries of abstract thought, all the wild or 
weak speculations concerning the great problems of existence 
which the ages have produced. 

We shall undertake to make it clear that the progress of 
psychology in modern times has been great, and in the follow- 
ing particulars. I. In positive additions to our knowledge of 
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the operations of the human mind, and this in two ways: 1, the 
true theory of vision, with its consequences, and 2, the increased 
knowledge of the brain and nervous system. II. In the re- 
markable approach to one another, whether explicit or implicit, 
conscious or unconscious, of contending parties on some import- 
ant points of psychology. 

I. 1. The true theory of vision, a doctrine most fruitful of 
consequences in many departments of thought, was first proved 
by Berkeley in 1709, though others had dimly seen or hinted 
at it before. We quote a part of Prof. Bowen's statement of 
the theory. “Berkeley proved that there is no resemblance 
whatever between the visible and the tangible qualities of 
material things; that colors are the only objects of sight, while 
the distances, figures, and magnitudes of external objects are 
not seen, but only inferred or estimated from qualities which 
are really visible, that is, from variations of color, and from the 
gradation of tints, and of light and shade.” The sensations of 
sight alone give us, directly, a very limited amount of informa- 
tion, but a vast structure of knowledge is built upon them by 
association, by inference, and by the aid of the other senses. 

No doctrine of science has ever been more revolutionary in 
its effects, nor has any ever compelled more completely the 
reluctant assent of the thinking world. Like the theory of 
gravitation, or the undulatory theory of light, or the theory of 
the exact combinations of atoms, or that of the correlation of 
forces, it is accepted as embodying the most certain truth, even 
though it makes the subject in some respects still more myste- 
rious and difficult than before. 

In the first place, this doctrine establishes beyond dispute the 
truth that the mind is active in perception. It was believed in 
former times that the outer world had a power of its own to 
make itself known to the mind. But in modern times the new 
theory of vision has led to a similar analysis of the operations 
of the other senses, and they have been shown to be, in vary- 
ing degrees, subject to similar laws. It is now generally held 
that the whole mind is active in perception, sensation receiving 
impressions from the outside world, association supplying the 
information which would be afforded by the other senses, 
judgment distinguishing the object or its properties from others, 
memory giving the aid of former similar perceptions, imagina- 
tion constructing the landscape, the complete object in its rela- 
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tions, feeling experiencing pleasure or pain, the will selecting 
one or another part of the object for special attention. 

In the second place, the modern theory of vision has been 
the starting point of school after school of metaphysics. 
Berkeley was led by it, quite unnecessarily as we believe, to 
deny the existence of the material world, “idealizing matter 
and realizing ideas.” Hume pushed this idealism a step 
further, denying the existence both of matter and of mind; 
and from Hume has sprung nearly all modern metaphysics. 
The idealistic pantheism of Germany, with its two-faced subject- 
object, which is both matter and mind at once, is but a hot-house 
growth of the seeds sown by Hume, while opposition to him 
was the spring of all the best, most original, and most perma- 
nent parts of the philosophy of Kant. And it is a singular 
fact, that the latest materialism, while it denies the existence of 
spirit, and makes that denial one of its postulates, is yet led by 
this stream of tendency which is derived from the theory of 
vision, to deny matter also, although it thus wheels into line as 
one of the systems of idealistic pantheism. Prof. Huxley, for 
example, in his life of Hume, follows each of these tendencies 
to its last results. He denies the existence of the material 
world, except as an experience of mind; but the mind, accord- 
ing to him, is only the series of our sensations and feelings, a 
mere function of the brain, which is itself matter; and thus, if 
we understand the word matter in its usual sense, it ‘is nothing 
but a product of nothing, which nothing itself begets. But it 
is obvious that Huxley’s idea of matter must be, whether he so 
declares it or not, the pantheist’s idea of Substance, the double- 
faced Being, whose two sets of attributes make up the universe. 
Prof. Tyndall, indeed, shows this very clearly in his celebrated 
utterance describing matter as “containing the potency of life,” 
for mind, with him, is only a function of life. 

2. Another modern improvement in psychology is the better 
knowledge of the action of the brain and nervous system in 
thought, feeling, and perception. Not only has a vast mass of 
knowledge been accumulated through anatomy, vivisection, 
and the use of electricity, but the phenomena of somnambulism, 
sleep, nervous disease, idiocy, etc., have been studied with great 
assiduity and considerable success. And if it should be said 
that all this is not psychology, that we do not know any more 
about the mind because the body has been dissected more care- 
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fully, two replies are possible. First, it may be said that psy- 
chology has for its field the whole apparatus of thought, as a 
unit, and is just as much concerned with the physical as the 
immaterial part of the machinery. Secondly, it may be said 
that from these researches psychology has received its grandest 
justification. For when an impression on the nerves of sensa- 
tion has been traced along its course to the brain, and the 
vibrations of the atoms of the brain have been al! traced and 
described, we then stand more than ever face to face with 
mystery ; the chasm in our knowledge is not only as great as 
ever but is more apparent than ever. And even those who 
assert that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile 
and that man is only an automaton, even Tyndall and Taine 
themselves, admit that if we could explain all the changes in 
the substance of the brain, we should be no nearer to explaining 
how such molecular changes give rise to an image, a conscious- 
ness, a thought. 

We think it is clear then, that psychology has not been unpro- 
gressive in the modern era of progress, but has established 
some new theories of great importance and pursued new inves- 
tigations of great interest. It remains to show that there is a 
certain convergence, on some important points, in the teachings 
of the leading thinkers. 

IT. The problem of knowledge has always been the battle- 
ground of philosophy. Is the human mind capable of certain 
knowledge; what are the limitations of its knowing; how does 
it acquire knowledge? Such are the questions which have 
been disputed by all thinking minds, and which have divided 
the philosophical world into schools and sects. The question 
of the origin of knowledge is the most important and living of 
psyevological issues at the present time. Are all the thoughts 
of the human mind derived from experience, or does it have 
other sources of knowledge, innate ideas, @ priori concepts ? 
This is the question which makes the deepest line of division 
between opposing parties, and here we believe they have made 
great, if unconscious, concessions to one another, so great as to 
make a genuine step of progress in the science of mind. 

The greatest argument ever constructed for innate ideas was 
made by Kant. This immortal work, in spite of its abstruse- 
ness and difficulty, and its strange terminology, has had and 
still has an immense influence. Kant did not, like most of his 
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predecessors and some writers of the present day, mass together 
a number of incongruous principles, and say that the ideas of 
identity, of space, of time, of cause and effect, of the beautiful, 
of the true, of right, etc., are all innate ideas. Beginning with 
sensations, he shows that the @ priori concepts of space and 
time are the necessary forms of all our perceptions. We can- 
not perceive the external world at all except under the condi- 
tions of time and space. We cannot imagine events occurring 
or objects existing out of time, nor can we imagine bodies 
existing out of space. Now it is true that Kant went on to 
make space and time mere forms of thought, and nothing else, 
true empirically, but without objective existence; thus con- 
verting this plain, practical philosophy into the most thorough- 
going system of skepticism. But this does not destroy the 
value and suggestiveness of this treatment of space and time, 
because in the words of Professor Bowen, “we can admit the 
positive portion of Kant’s theory, without accepting the skep- 
tieal doctrine which he has needlessly and unreasonably ap- 
pended to it, the doctrine, that is that space and time in them- 
selves are unreal and illusive.” Sir W. Hamilton for example, 
teaches that space is a form or fundameptal law of thought, 
and yet, at the same time, an existing reality of which we have 
knowledge through experience. 

And here, curiously enough, most of the experience-philoso- 
phers fall into the same pit with Kant, though reaching it by 
an opposite road. For they prove, most elaborately, that we 
have a knowledge of space through experience, and yet teach 
that space is only a relation of our sensations to one another, 
and has no real existence outside of our perceptions. Like 
Kant they deny in the sequel the validity of the very faculties 
which at the outset they declare to be the only source of 
knowledge. 

We are not concerned at present, however, to refute the 
errors of either party, but we believe that we can show that 
the experience-philosophy is not so far from the position of 
Hamilton on this point as it usually declares and supposes 
itself to be, while the intuition-philosophy has made very im- 
portant concessions in its turn. 

The most elaborately constructed, perhaps the ablest, of all 
systems of experience-philosophy, is that of Professor Bain. 
VOL. V. 45 
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There are two distinct ways, if we mistake not, in which Pro- 
fessor Bain generates the idea of space, first, the direct feeling 
or perception of distance, and second, the muscular feeling of 
motion. When one places both points of a pair of compasses 
on his hand, not too near together, he has an immediate know]- 
edge that the two sensations are not one and the same sensation, 
but different. Now, in what do they differ? Evidently in 
space, distance, extension. If they were closer together they 
would not be recognized as two, they would unite in one. 
They may be alike in all other respects, different only in place. 
Space is what separates them, space is what we instantly and 
irresistibly recognize as separating them. At this point the 
intuitionist affirms that we could not perceive the two points 
as occupying different parts of space, if we did not know before- 
hand what space is; that we could not teli that the two sensa- 
tions differed unless we knew that in which they differ; just as 
we could not tell a tall man from a short one unless we knew 
something about what tallness and shortness are. We are not 
arguing on either side, but we think the intuitionist is entitled 
to say that, even though all our knowledge of space be derived 
from these double sensations, yet space is by this method of 
induction proved to’ be an actual existence, if anything is 
proved about it at all, and, if it be a real existence, then it must 
be a condition of the being of all material things, and hence a 
law of all thought concerning them. 

Again, let one place his hands together, and then move 
them apart till separated widely ; the successive muscular sen- 
sations consequent upon the constantly changing position of 
the arm give, says Professor Bain, the idea of distance or ex: 
tension, which is the same as space. Closely allied with this 
experiment is that in which one rubs the band or finger slowly 
over a rough surface, such as a file. In this case it is the suc- 
cession of tactual sensations which gives occasion to the idea 
of space. Now, the intuitionist will reply that successive mus 
cular or tactual sensations can have no tendency whatever to 
give rise to the idea of space, unless there be a consciousness 
of motion between the successive sensations; and he will add 
that such a consciousness of motion amounts to but little if 
anything less than an @ priori concept of space, rising into con- 
sciousness on the occasion of the movements of the body. 

We do not desire, at present, to decide between the two 
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views; but we affirm that if the mind has the power of con- 
structing such a concept as that of space, so that this concept 
irresistibly arises, upon such a basis as the perception of two 
points near together, or the almost imperceptible muscular 
sensations which occur in moving the arm, or the quick succes- 
sion of delicate abrasions from a rough surface,—then the 
mind has a power not very distant after all from that which 
the intuitionists claim for it, especially if we bear in mind the 
concessions which have been made by the more recent writers 
of that school. For intuition is no longer considered as «+ com- 
plete, perfect, philosophical knowledge of @ priori concepts ; it 
is admitted that these concepts do not exist in the mind con- 
sciously and completely, without reflection, and that they come 
into operation only on the occasion of sensations, while the 
training and study of a philosopher are necessary to segregate 
them and make them clear and recognizable in consciousness. 
For example, President Porter says, ‘‘ Human Intellect,” 501: 
“Tn calling them first truths or primitive judgments, it is not 
intended that these truths or judgments are acquired first in 
the order of time, or that the mind’s assent to them is prior to 
its other acts of knowledge. The majority of men never 
think of them, much less do they accept them. ...... To 
reach them, long courses of training are required, to bring the 
intellect into a capacity for analysis and generalization, which 
may enable it to understand and assent to them.” And again, 
504, “we are, in some sense, indebted to experience for their 
acquisition. It is equally clear that experience does not give 
them authority. Both these truths are expressed in the often 
repeated proposition that our knowledge of these truths is 
occasioned by, but it is not derived from experience.” 

We may approach this point from another direction. What 
are the smallest component parts, or elements, of our know]l- 
edge? Bain’s analysis of the powers of the mind is simple 
and striking. He says: “ The primary attributes of Intellect 
are, consciousness of difference, consciousness of agreement, 
anc retentiveness.” The original products of these primary 
powers, would be then, of course, the first elements of knowl- 
edge. For our present purpose we need consider only the 
first. It is evident that this feeling of difference is nothing 
but the correlative of the feeling of identity, that either one, 
taken by itself, is only the denial of the other. This is, then, 
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only a slightly different expression of the relativity of kuow]l- 
edge, and is so explained by Bain himself. The mind can 
know nothing except as different from something else; black 
is not white, up is not down, long is not short, all knowledge 
is relative. On this point all parties are agreed. But at this 
point the intuitionist asks: “How can the mind know two 
things as different, and not the same, unless it previously 
knows what identity-difference is? Does not Bain, then, 
really reduce knowledge to three intuitive principles or con- 
cepts, identity-difference, agreement, and continuance?” We 
do not stop to answer this question. Be that as it may, we 
affirm that a philosopher who builds up the concept of space, 
for instance, out of the consciousness of identity-difference, 
which he admits to bea part of the original furniture of the 
mind, does not differ by such a world-wide distance, after all, 
from those who hold that the concept of space itself is in it- 
self d@ priori, but is awakened into action and brought forward 
into consciousness by, in, and through the experience derived 
from the senses. Here, we say, is an important concession on 
the part of the experience-philosophy. We shal] come to one 
which seems to us still more fundamental. 

The modern experience-philosophy asserts that there is no 
oceasion for assuming an @ priori origin for the primary con- 
cepts, such as space, and causation, because they can easily be 
derived from our experience, by induction. The question then 
at once arises, what is the basis of this induction, or can it 
hang in the air, without any basis? Is inductive reasoning a 
kind of reasoning without a major premise? Suppose the 
mind has a feeling of space, or extension, or distance, when 
two points are pressed upon the skin at a moderate distance 
apart; suppose the experience repeated a thousand times. 
How do we know that the same fact will cause the same feel- 
ing the next time? How can we generalize such experiences 
into any universal truths concerning space, distance, extension ? 
Nearly all reasoners upon these subjects admit the necessity of 
some principle here, upon which to found our reasoning, whea 
we generalize from nature or experience. Professer Bain, in 
particular, admits, in his “ Logie,” the principle of the uni- 
formity of nature, the conviction that the future wil! resemble 
the past, as an irresistible persuasion of the mind, and the 
basis of all inductive reasoning. In his “ Mental Science,” he 
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states it in this way: “There is, in the active tendency of the 
mind, a strong disposition to extend to all places and times 
whatever is true in the present. So powerful, indeed, is this 
impulse, that it constantly leads us tuo far, and needs to be 
checked and reduced within limits.” Again, among the emo- 
tions he classes Belief, and says that the mental foundations of 
belief are in our activity, in association, and in the feelings ; 
but he also says, under this head: “ Our belief in the physical 
laws is our primitive spontaneity contracted to the bounds of 
experience.” ‘We begin with unbounded credulity, and are 
gradually educated into a more limited reliance.” The iutui- 
tionist will say that this “strong disposition,” this “ primitive 
spontaneity,” looks immensely like an intuitive idea. And 
surely, even to an impartial observer, the extreme ingenuity 
with which Professor Bain introduces a new principle as a 
basis for induction, serves to prove the deep necessity for such 
a principle, felt by all logical minds. At any rate, it is evi- 
dent that to derive primary truths from induction, and then 
rest induction on spontaneity, or irresistible belief, is to pursue 
& process somewhat more complicated than that of the more 
recent intuition-philosophy, but not otherwise at the opposite 
pole from it, 

The primary notion, or intuition of causation, is one very 
much in dispute at the present day; it also belongs to a totally 
different order from that of space, to which we have appended 
our previous remarks; we therefore desire to present a few fur- 
ther remarks under this head. According to Kant, as we have 
seen, space and time are the forms under which alone we can 
know the material world. But when we begin to reflect upon 
our perceptions—to join them together, our reasoning must be 
under certain categories of the understanding—d prieri forms 
of thinking, as‘necessary and as pure as the forms of sensation. 
Unfortunately, to quote Prof. Bowen again, ‘Kant with his 
usual fanaticism for system,” insisted on twelve categories, 
because that number could be derived from the forms of logic. 
Some of them, consequently, are repetitions, and some are 
needless. Among them, however, we find those of reality or 
existence, limitation, substance and attribute, and cause and 
effect, which are accepted by almost all who believe in any 
intuitions at all. When we reflect upon any event, or any 
change, any phenomenon whatever beginning to exist, we are 
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compelled, according to Kant, by the very nature of the mind, 
to think of it as caused. It is impossible for the mind to con- 
ceive of any event occurring without a cause. It is obvious 
that this notion of cause implies actual efficiency or power in 
the cause to produce the effect, and it is so understood and 
accepted by intuitional philosophers in general. They say 
that the idea of causation in this sense is native to the mind— 
is called into exercise when we first reflect upon an event, and 
is irresistible in its regulative office over our thoughts. The 
experience-philosophers, on the other hand, affirm that the 
idea of cause is a mere result of experience, an induction from 
the innumerable sequences which we observe occurring in the 
world. But it must be carefully noted that they nearly all, 
from Hume down, deny that causation implies efficiency or 
power to produce an event or effect. When a ball is shot 
from a gun, they say, there is some connection, no doubt, 
between the explosion of the powder and the expulsion of the 
ball, but we are unable to say that it is anything more than 
an invariable sequence ; we have no right to infer an efficiency, 
a power on the part of the exploding powder to expel the ball. 
It is obvious that the parties to this controversy do not use the 
word cause in the same sense. The intuitionists charge the 
experience-philosophers with leaving out the essential element 
of causation, because it forms a difficulty insoluble by their 
methods; and admit that a causation which is nothing but 
mere sequence can be easily enough proved by induction from 
experience, and does not need to be a necessary category of 
the understanding. The experience-philosophers, on the other 
hand, accuse the intuitionists of assuming an entirely unneces- 
sary and irrational principle, and then assuming a special 
faculty to account for it. On this last point the experience- 
philosophers have undoubtedly the general opinion and con- 
sciousness of mankind against them. That the explosion of 
powder has not actual efficiency to drive out a ball will always 
appear a philosophical subtlety, repugnant to practical common 
sense. It may be replied that it is no more contrary to com- 
mon sense than the theory of vision, which is now universally 
accepted. Still we think it must be regarded as a very 
important unconscious concession on the part of most of the 
experience-philosophers that they discharge the idea of causa- 
tion of all its original meaning before they proceed to construct 
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it out of the gatherings of experience. To win the day and 
expel causation from the list of @ priori principles, they must 
show either that the idea of cause, in the full sense of efficiency, 
can be generalized from experience, or else that cause is not, 
in either sense, a category of the understanding, a regulative 
form of our thought concerning the phenomena of the material 
world. And this concession, unlike those previously men- 
tioned, proceeds from the extreme wing of the modern expe- 
rience-philosophy ; those who erect a building in the air, with 
no foundation, denying the validity of consciousness or any of 
the powers of the mind, denying that induction needs any 
basis, denying that knowledge corresponds to reality—those 
who, like M. Taine, find in the mind nothing but a series of 
hallucinations, with no check and no test but their mutual 
interferences and rectifications; those who, like John Stuart 
Mill, are compelled to admit that, on their principles, two and 
two may possibly, in some circumstances be five. It lies at 
the very basis of their system to deny the reality of causation. 
This is felt to be a test-case between the two parties, one which 
the new philosophy must win at any cost. 

The old philosophy has made no corresponding concessions 
with regard to this point. Sir W. Hamilton, it is curious to 
notice here, attempted such a concession, and made the attempt 
to explain the idea of causation by analyzing it, according to 
his favorite method of the antinomies of human reason, into 
nescience, or imbecility—the imbecility of the mind to con- 
ceive an absolute beginning. But we are not aware that he 
has been followed in this by any subsequent thinkers. 

We think we have succeeded in showing that the most 
recent parties in psychology are approaching each other on 
some points more nearly than they are altogether willing to 
admit; that mutual concessions have removed a part of the 
easus belli; that even the party of philosophical skepticism or 
nihilism is no longer content simply to “deny everything and 
call for proof,” but takes pains to undermine the citadel before 
attacking it, to prove that cause is only sequence, before 
attempting to prove that it is not a category of the under- 
standing. These things, we believe, constitute a genuine step 
of progress in psychology. 

There are many in these days of materialism who deride all 
philosophy and ask, with a sneer, of what use any of these 
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inquiries or controversies can be. Various replies may be 
made. We may say, in the words of Sir W. Hamilton, “ It is 
as the best gymnastic of the mind that I would vindicate to 
these speculations the necessity which has too frequently been 
denied them. By no other intellectual application is the mind 
thus reflected on itself, and its faculties aroused to such inde- 
pendent, vigorous, unwonted and continued energy; by none, 
therefore, are its best capacities so variously and intensely 
evolved?” We may say in the words of Prof. Bowen: “Why 
seek to estimate the loss or gain from an undertaking which at 
any rate is inevitable? Men have been engaged in the pursuit 
of speculative truth ever since they began to think, though 
voices have never been wanting to admonish them that the end 
was unattainable. But the warning was unheeded, for it 1s 
self-contradictory. Aristotle long ago remarked that we are 
compelled to philosophize in order to prove that philosophy 
itself is illusory and vain.” Every thinking man has some 
system of philosophy ; it is a duty, then, for any honest thinker 
to seek the best attainable philosophy, to have a system well- 
founded and well-reasoned—not caught up at hap-hazard, nor 
heaped together incongruously. 

Or, finally, we may reply that error of every kind is usually 
entrenched in metaphysics, and we must conquer it there if at 
all. In theology, and in every science, all speculative ques- 
tions have their origin or end in philosophy. ‘“ Even our phy- 
sicists,” says Prof. Bowen, “find themselves studying and 
teaching metaphysics unawares.” So far as the views of our 
modern speculative scientific men are false and dangerous, they 
can only be exposed and refuted by men well trained in phi- 
losophy, accustomed to detect and handle philosophical error. 

When we become convinced, after careful study, that the ex- 
treme. form of modern Evolutionism is only Pantheism “ writ 
large,” we have gone far toward freeing ourselves from its 
fascination. And when we have satisfied ourselves that the 
empirical philosophy as taught by its ablest advocates, is 
equally with the other founded on metaphysical assumptions ; 
and that, to say the least, it finds certain problems as insoluble 
as does the intuitional philosophy, —we have certainly reached 
a result of vast practical importance for our moral and intel- 
lectual life. 
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ArticLe VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue History or roe EnGuisn Breie.*— Mr. Condit’s book 
on the History of the English Bible bears evidence of a careful 
study of the various authorities accessible to him and of laudable 
pains to give credit to all the writers on whom he has relied. His 
volume is enriched by extended citations from the historic English 
versions, in which the antique orthography is preserved, and by a 
comparison of which it is easy to see what changes the English 
language itself has undergone from the era of Wycliffe till the 
present time. Much curious detail may also be found respecting 
the work of modern translators who are out of the historical suc- 
cession, and whose studies have had no perceptible effect upon the 
version which has so long been in common use. 

The work however is a compilation rather than an original his- 
tory, and abounds with crude statements which a better judgment 
would have modified. When to these are added frequent mis- 
prints due to bad proof reading, and innumerable inaccuracies for 
which the copyist is probably responsible, the satisfaction we 
should otherwise have in referring to the book is greatly dimin- 
ished. 

Mr. Condit introduces the authorized version with the remark 
that “when this Bible first appeared there must have been some 
demand for it, as two editions in folio are said to have been printed 
during the first year,” and then he goes on to cite Dr. Cotton’s 
reasons, as given in 1852, for believing that there were really two 
issues in 1611. But it indicates a limited range of research to 
base this conclusion upon the facts cited by Dr. Cotton thirty 
years ago, and to pass by entirely the remarkably protracted and 
careful collations of the two editions in which the late Mr. Lenox, 
Mr. Francis Fry of Bristol, and Dr. Scrivener of Cambridge have 
taken part, as the result of which every sheet of either edition 
may be identified. No one now doubts that there were two issues 
in 1611; the open question is, which of two editions that differ on 
every page is to be called the first and which the second ? 

Again, with equal lack of perspective, Mr. Condit says, page 

*The History of the English Bible: extending from the earliest Saxon translations 
to the present Anglo-American Revision; with special reference to the Protestant 
religion and the English language. By Buacxrorp Conpit. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York and Chicago. 12mo, pp. 469. 
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366, “It is believed that in 1665 Bill and Barker got possession 
of the manuscript copy of King James’ Bible, and having ‘thus 
secured themselves from instant detection, they published editions 
filled with egregious blasphemies and damnable errata.’” His 
quotation here also is from Dr. Cotton, who in turn quotes from 
an anonymous tract printed in 1660; but while Dr. Cotton merely 
refers to it in a foot note as a thing that has been “said,” Mr, 
Condit accepts the statement and puts it into his text as a thing 
that is now “believed.” The whole thing is exceedingly improba- 
ble. 

We group together for the sake of comment several detached 
sentences in which Mr. Condit refers to the Genevan and Author- 
al versions, 

Of the former he says (page 245), “though not printed in Eng- 
land for several years after it was first issued, yet it very soon 
Lecame the Bible of the household ; and for more than a century 
and a half it maintained its place as the Bible of the people.” 
Again (page 252), “‘the Genevan version was in use full thirty 
years and more after the publication of King James’ Bible, having 
enjoyed the preéminence for about three-quarters of a century.” 

“So general was the opposition to King James’ Bible that it 
was slow in gaining public favor. As late as 1621, Dr. Andrews, 
in preaching before the King, took his text from the Bishops’ 
Bible. But the Genevan Bible was its most serious rival, since it 
continued to be published as late as 1644, when two editions were 
printed at Amsterdam. In 1649 King James’ Bible was printed 
with the Genevan annotations, by way of pushing it into eo 
favor. But about this period it prevailed, and took the place it 
has ever since occupied.” Pages 338, 339. 

This also we judge to be false perspective, and Mr. Condit under- 
rates the evidence that the version which appeared in 1611 very 
rapidly won its way to favor with the people. No doubt the Ge- 
nevan version, which had come down from a former generation, 
and had the attraction of marginal notes,,was slow to yield its 
place, and publishers found it to their advantage to continue it in 
print for a third of a century longer. But of King James’ ver- 
sions two folio editions, beside a separate New Testament, were 
printed in 1611; in 1612 there were two quarto editions, and a 
Testament ; in 1613 there seem to have been eight editions ; and no 
less than 184 editions of either the Bible or the Testament had been 
published when the last Genevan was printed in 1644. The intro- 
2zetion of the Genevan notes in the edition of 1649 was hardly 
necessary “to push the version into public fay or.” The same course 
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had been pursued in an edition printed on the continent in 1642. 
Some years later, from 1662 onwards, editions were not uncommon 
which contained the authorized version with marginal notes pre- 
pared by John Canne. These “summaries and expositions” are 
drawn from Beza, and are entirely different from the marginal 
notes of the Genevan version, although in Cotton’s & Loftie’s 
lists they are described as “Genevan notes.” So far as the writer 
knows, the editions of 1642 and 1649 are the only ones in which 
the notes of the Genevan translators are combined with King 
James’ Bible. 

Mr. Condit represents that the success finally gained by King 
James’ Bible was “contrary to the expectations of the revisers,” 
and fortifies his opinion by a quotation from Galloway, to the effect 
that the translation was “to be set out and printed without any 
marginal notes and only to be used in all Churches of England in 
time of divine service.” (Pages 327 and 358.) He construes this 
language as meaning that the Conference at Hampton Court pro- 
jected a version which was to be used nowhere but in the English 
churches, and there as a part of divine service. But the true con- 
struction we take to be that the new version was to supersede all 
others in public worship,—that it alone was to be used in the 
churches as a part of divine service. Moreover, it is plain that 
the publishers expected and found a popular demand for the ver- 
sion, for of forty editions which were issued in the first ten 
years, only seven were in folio size for pulpit use; the others being 
quartos, octavos, and duodecimos. 

It is a pity that a work which has many excellences and many 
indications of painstaking, should also have many signs of careless- 
ness, Speaking of the name, “ King James’ Bible,” Mr. Condit 
says “it has lost its significance, since the Bible has outgrown the 
narrowness of the name both by three and a half centuries (/) as 
to time, and by a world-wide circulation as to place.” (Page 339.) 
On page 354, he says, “Our modern Bibles uniformly follow the 
punctuation of the earliest editions,” a statement which is far from 
accurate, as appears from a subsequent page where he refers to a 
certain collation of six copies, old and new, which revealed varia- 
tions, chiefly in punctuation, to the number, as he says, of nearly 
34,000. We suspect, however, that this is a misprint for 24,000. 

Some exception may well be taken to Mr. Condit’s opinion that 
“the intrinsic worth of our modern English Bibles consists in their 
substantial oneness with the first edition of 1611.” He is clearly 
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wrong in spelling Blaney for Blayney, and lays himself open toa 
charge of affectation in printing Matthewe for Matthew. His cita- 
tions, which aim to reproduce ancient orthography, are sometimes 
accurately printed, but they so often fail in this particular that 
one can never be confident of their correctness. Thus in the Lord’s 
prayer from Tyndale’s fragment of 1525 (page 121), we note two 
errors in punctuation and three iy spelling, and there are other 
cases where the omission of words makes the matter still more 
embarrassing. . 

But with various demerits ofthis kind the volume will be inter- 
esting and serviceable, and will do a good work in exhibiting the 
relations of our authorized version to the Protestant religion and 
the English language. 


Tue Scrznce or Ernics.*—Mr. Stephen describes this work 
“as an attempt to lay down an ethical doctrine in harmony with the 
doctrine of evolution.” He was at first a Utilitarian of the school of 
J.S. Mill. By subsequent reading and thought he has discovered 
some of the many psychological and philosophical errors and incon- 
sistencies of that system and has been compelled to modify it. But 
his premises compel him to develop the idea of right from the 
idea of happiness, and the results of his thinking as set forth in 
this treatise are substantially in accord with the ethics of Mr. 
Spencer, though differing in some respects. The book impresses 
us as lacking in clearness and precision of thought, and the pro- 
gress of thought seems not sufficiently straight-forward, but some- 
what involved and complicated. We have found it, however, 
interesting in the reading and quickening to thought. The pro- 
duct of protracted reading and thought on the part of a man of 
the author’s culture and ability could hardly be otherwise. 

As we understand it “the doctrine of evolution ” held as declar- 
ing a scientific law of nature, is entirely consistent with theism, 
and consequently with intuitional ethics and Christian morality. 
There is no more need of an “attempt to lay down an ethical 
doctrine in harmony with” this law than with the law of gravita- 
tion. The difficulty of harmonizing ethics with evolution is not 
with evolution propounded as a scientific law of nature, but with 
the materialism or agnosticism of which it is made the vehicle. 
We do not commonly speak of “the doctrine” of gravitation ; 
but Mr. Stephen speaks of the “doctrine” of evolution, and thus 

* The Science of Ethics. By Leste Srepnen. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street. 1882. xxviii. and 462 pages. 
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unconsciously betrays the fact that to his mind its chief signifi- 
eance is as a theological doctrine and not as a scientific law. And 
this is true of some others of its most conspicuous defenders. 

The law of the survival of the fittest in the theory of evolution 
is the law of all organic life. The materialist and agnostic recog- 
nize no God and no spirit or personal being above the sphere of 
organic life. The law of the survival of the fittest is then the law 
of the constitution of things. It gives no foundation for moral 
distinctions, but gives for the regulation of conduct the maxim, 
“Might makes right.” Mr. Stephen and Mr. Spencer do not de- 
rive their ethics from materialistic evolution. They accept the 
morality which is recognized in Christian civilization and try to 
fit it into their agnostic or materialistic evolution. | Accordingly 
Mr. Stephen says: “I have started from the old ethical theories, 
and am trying to bring them into harmony with the scientific 
principles which I take for granted.” Whenever rules for the 
conduct of life are derived directly and legitimately from mate- 
rialistic evolution they will deny all real distinction between right 
and wrong and will affirm the law of the strongest. Already 
among Nihilists and Socialists in Europe this denial and this 
affirmation are avowed and acted on as the basis of the reorgani- 
zation of society. They have as yet had less currency in this 
country and in Great Britain. They are, however, gaining circu- 
lation. We have just read a book recently published in Chicago, 
which avows and defends the doctrine that the laws of property, 
chastity, and other moral laws are simply contrivances of the 
stronger to keep what they have got, and that whoever is strong 
enough to wrest from them their property or wives will have the 
same right to them. Col. Robert G. Ingersoll has prefixed an 
introduction to this book heartily commending it. 


Tue Present Rericiovus Crists.*—The ten chapters of this 
volume are entitled: The Crisis, Dogmatic Theology, The Valid- 
ity of the Biblical Canon, The Inspiration of the Bible, The His- 
torical Character of the Gospels, The Religion of the Bible, Re- 
ligion, The Religion of Jesus, Religious Repression, Religious 
Liberty. Its general drift is in the direction of skepticism. The 
author seems to have reached the conclusion that we have not 
evidence that any one of the gospels was written by the person 
whose name it bears, and that the “Zogia” ascribed to Jesus in 


* The Present Religious Crisis. By AvGustvs BLAUVELT. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d street. 1882. 196 pages. 
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the synoptical gospels and especially in Matthew are the most 
that we can know respecting him. A fault of the book is its sub- 
jectivity. The personality of the author is always obtrusive; he 
tells us what he has done and what he is going to do. The book 
is not so much a discussion of the topics as a presentation of the 
steps by which he has receded from his former orthodoxy. And 
after all he leaves the reader uncertain what are definitely his 
own positions, The work reminds us of Goethe’s remark to Eck- 
ermann: “If you have convictions I shall gladly hear them. 
But if you have doubts, keep them to yourself, for I have enough 
of my own.” 


Prootive Beviers.*—In the first chapter Mr. Keary explains 
what he means by belief and religion. Religion is a primitive 
instinct, manifesting itself in the feelings of wonder and admira- 
tion, and in fear gradually softening into awe; in these feelings is 
the recognition in natural objects of something behind the ma- 
terial thing as presented to the senses; and thus comes worship. 
Belief he calls the capacity of worship. First it is the worship of 
particular natural objects—especially the tree, the mountain and 
the river; then the worship of the greater powers of nature, 
which is Polytheism; then the recognition of the something 
behind nature as rational and human; and lastly Monotheism. 
He criticises and rejects Spencer’s theory of the origin of religion 
as the worship of ancestors, arising from man’s attempts to form 
a theory of the universe. 

In the remaining chapters he attempts to trace historically the 
origin and growth of the religions of the several Indo-European 
races, guided primarily by the study of the languages and their 
growth. The book is scholarly, instructive and suggestive. 


Temptep to Unse.ier.t—Dr. Burr’s writings have been 
widely read. The volume before us has their well-known charac- 
teristics. It is designed not to convince unbelievers, but to help 
those, and especially those young persons, who are tempted to 
unbelief. It presents in a popular style many strong reasons for 
Christian belief. : 

* Outlines of Primitive Belisf among the Indo-European Races. By CHARLES 
Francis Keary, M.A., F.S.A., of the British Museum. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1882. xxi. and 534 pages. Price, $2.50. 

+ Tempted to Unbelief. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D. Author of Ecce Coelum, 
Pater Mundi, Ad Fidem, American Tract Society, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


224 pages. 
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INTERNATIONAL Revision CommEenTarRy.*—One volume of this 
series has been already favorably noticed in the New Englander. 
This volume is prepared on the same plan. It is a compact and 
portable volume, with a map of Palestine, and is well adapted for 
instruction in the family and the Sunday-school. We hope the 
Commentary, as it goes on, will help to bring the revision into 
general use. Intelligent critics, who find fault with the new ver- 
sion, admit that it gives the words and meaning of the writers of 
the New Testament more accurately and fully than any other 
English translation. If so it ought to be brought into general 
use in families, Sunday schools, and churches. It is a withhold- 
ing of God’s word from the people to refrain from reading it in 
the version which expresses most exactly what Christ and his 
apostles taught. 


Tue Boox or Josnva.t—This is another volume of the same 
series of Handbooks, and is a concise but instructive commentary 
on the Book of Joshua, convenient in form, and well adapted to 
the use of Bible classes, 


Tue Farrus or tHe Wortp.{[—These twelve lectures are as 
follows: Brahmanism, by Rev. Dr. Caird; Buddhism, by the 
same. Confucianism, by Rev. Dr. Matheson; Zoroaster and the 
Zendavesta, by Rev. John Milne; Religion of Ancient Egypt, by 
Rev. James Dodds, D.D.; Religion of Ancient Greece, by Rev. 
Dr. Macgregor; Teutonic and Scandinavian Religion, by Rev. 
Dr. Burns; Ancient Religions of Central America, by Rev. Dr. 
Lang; Judaism, by Rev. Dr. Taylor; Mahommedanism, by Rev. 
Dr. Lees; Christianity in relation to other Religions, by Rev. 
Prof. Flint. The plan of these lectures makes it necessary that 
the treatment of each subject should be brief and general. For 
the plan of the course to which they were confined, the lectures 

* The International Revision Commentary on the New Testament based on the 
revised version of 1881. By English and American scholars and members of the 
Revision Committee. Edited by Pamir Scnarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York, President of the American Committee 
on Revision. Vol. I. The Gospel according to Matthew. By the Editor. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. xvi. and 416 pages. 

+ The Book of Joshua. By Groree C. M. Dovewas, D.D., Principal of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1882. 122 pages. 

t The Faiths of the World. St. Giles Lectures. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1882. vi. and 364 pages. Price, $1.50. 
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are well conceived and present succinct views of the several reli- 
gions treated, which the reader can readily compare. 


Tue Decay or Mopern Preacutne.*—This volume assumes 
the decay of modern preaching to be a fact. But the power of 
preaching has varied in different times and countries. It is vastly 
greater to-day than in some protracted periods; it may be less 
than in some ages. The assumption of the book of an absolute 
decay of preaching without regard to its varying power in differ- 
ent times and in different churches and countries at the same 
time, is wholly unhistorical. The book, if true of the Protestant 
churches of Ireland, is grossly incorrect as a representation of 
preaching in the United States. Thus the author says, “ The 
preaching of modern days, so far as we know it, is purely an am- 
ateur performance, taken up without special talents or special 
training.” Excepting by the Roman Catholics, “there is nothing 
whatever done to improve preaching by human means.” He 
says that he once instructed a class of eight divinity students “ in 
the Epistle to the Romans, and after laboring with them a whole 
term with all possible care, making them go over the argument 
and write it out and rehearse it, they confessed in a body at the 
end of the term that they had made no advance whatever, for 
that none of them was able to follow an argument.” It was cer- 
tainly either an extraordinary class or an extraordinary teacher, 
To one who judges from acquaintance with American theological 
schools, such a statement is simply incredible. 

The defects of the book are fundamental. They are the lack of 
all conception of preaching the living Christ as the Redeemer of 
men from sin, and of the presence, witness, and power of the 
Holy Spirit. The author recommends as one of the remedies the 
celibacy of the clergy. He considers the personal piety of the 
preacher to be of very little account as an element of power in 
the pulpit. One of his conclusions is that as to intellectual and 
cultivated people, “the days for any average minister to lead and 
influence them by his preaching are gone by.” There is little in 
the book either of inspiration, information, or wise counsel, Any 
chapter in Professor Hoppin’s or Professor Phelps’s Homiietics 
would be worth more to a young minister than this entire vol- 
ume. 


* The Decay of Modern Preaching. An Essay by J. P. Manarry. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1882. 160 pages. 
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Prospectus for 1883. 


THE BI-MONTHLY NEW ENGLANDER. 


The New Eneianper is a Bi-monthly Review, established in 
1843, in New Haven, devoted to the discussion of all the ques- 
tions of the day, in every department of Theology, Literature, 
and Politics, and intended to be an exponent of New England 
views. In each number there are notices of the publications 
which have appeared during the preceding two months. 

The New EnG.anver is sustained by some of the ablest writers 
among the sons of New England, in all parts of the country. 

The New EnGianper for 1883 will be published, as heretofore, 
in New Haven, Connecticut, and will »ppear in alternate months 
in January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
Price, Four Dollars per annum. Single wambers, 70 cents. The 
number of pages for the year will be 800, as heretofore. Single 
numbers will vary from 128 to 144 pages. 

Through the kindness of a few friends of the New ENGLANDER, 
the Bi-monthly for 1°33 can be sent to Home and Foreign 
Missionaries, and to students in Theological Seminaries, on early 
application, for $2.12. 

Price of a set of the Quarterly series of the New ENGLANDER, 
40 volumes, with Index of the first twenty volumes, unbound, 
is $70. 

Compete Sets.—The present is a favorable time for those who 
have imperfect sets of the New ENGLANDER to complete them. 
A “set” will be sold for $70. An imperfect set (100 numbers) 
will be sold for $15. 

The following numbers of the New ENGLaNpeErR are wanted, 
and 40 cents each will be allowed for them on account of a 
renewed subscription, on their being received, postage prepaid, 
in New Haven. 

Vol. ix, 1851, Nos. 1, 2, and 4, Vol. xi, 1853, Nos. 1 and 2, 
Vol xiii, 1855, No. 2, 

Address, inclosing money in a postal order, 


WILLIAM L. KINGSLEY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











